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AUTHORS PREFACE 


Anico. Lector.. 


By Christian faith is here understood the object of 
that faith — that is to say, the body of Christian 
doctrine. We are about to try to draw this doctrine 
from its source, the teaching of Jesus,-and then to set 
down clearly what our Lord has directed us to believe 
and to do. 

I BELIEVE ALL THE SON OF GOD HAS SAID. Z 


believe such an act is both legitimate and prudent. 
What the Son of God has said: tor God, who exists, 
has spoken to humanity, and the Christian Revelation 


is His supreme communication. What the Son of God 
has said: the Son of God—that is, Jesus Christ, who 
both asserted and proved that He was the Son of 
God, so that nothing remains for us to do but to set 
forth His teaching. 

Such will be our line of advance. 

-There are those who have wished to reduce. the 


teaching of our Lord to principles so vague as to 
suggest that our Catholicism is something new and 


distinct, and to give to its doctrines the air of subse- 


quent additions. We, on the contrary, desire to show 
that there is no Christian Faith except the Catholic 
Faith, and that this precisely is the Faith which our 


Lord preached. 
Excellent books on religion and apologetics have 


been published. Some, by their very design, tend to 
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draw off the attention towards objections which are 
adduced against Catholicism, the list of which could 
be indefinitely lengthened. Others, since their authors 
were justly anxious to be in touch with their times, 
are forced to pause at problems which may well prove 
transitory. We, in order to confine ourselves to what 
our Lord told us to believe, shall content ourselves 
with simply stating what He taught and laid down. 
It is this which constitutes our doctrine, and of this 
our Creed 1s composed. | 

In this exposition, purposely brief, we will not 
argue, but explain, convinced as we are that many 
controversies spring from a misunderstanding which 
they do but serve to prolong. They end as soon as 
people understand each other, and that is the very 
point from which they ought to have started. — 

We shall try to start from that point, and we ask 
God to help us. 


Feast of the Blessed Peter Canisius, 1914. 


N.B.—This outline assumes that the reader is 
familiar with, or will make himself familiar with, the 
New Testament, more especially the Gospels. 


INTRODUCTION 


IT is hoped that this book will find a NE chiefly 
for two reasons. 

First, because it is not controversial : it asserts ; it 
does not argue. At any rate, the controversial element 
is, in it, reduced toa minimum. Men are tired òf con- 
troversy ; in particular they are tired of the peculiar 
topics with which the dispute with Anglicanism 1s 
concerned. It is no longer, on the whole, the question 
of Orders, or of the Petrine Privilege, or of Communion 
in one Kind, or Indulgences, which keeps men out of 
the Church. They are well aware that not arche- 
ological or any other kind of recondite enquiry can be 
needed to find Christ’s City on the Hill. They want 
us to allow the Faith to shine; to put the candle on its 
candlestick and give it its chance of illuminating. 

And, in particular, men are anxious to know, at 
least, what Catholic doctrine 1s—just to have it re- 
sented, simply and coherently. Apart from it, they 
recognize that the world contains only chaos. Else- 
where there are no principles, or at best principles 
partial only in their applicability, and not ultimate in 
character. There 1s everywhere a strong feeling which 
expresses itself somewhat thus: “ We confess we are 
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in confusion—moral, spiritual, social, economic, ar- 
tistic even; and we see no way out of it. We can't 
construe our world, and we have no fixed standards 
or ideals to help us to improve it. The Catholic 
Church, we know, as principles, absolutely radical, 
that 1s, requiring no further principles behind them- 
selves, yet departmentally and minutely applicable, 
and in fact applied unflinchingly by Catholics. That, 
in this unstable modern world, is already much. We 
are interested and attracted, even when we know no 
more than that. Therefore tell us clearly and frankly 
what they are. What exactly do you teach, and 
why ?” 

That 1s what this-small book purports to do; and it 
is for- such souls that the translator has endeavoured 


to provide their needed answer. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 


CAMPION HALL, 
OXFORD. 
December, 1919. 
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PART I 


FAITH: ITS NATURE, LEGITIMACY, 
ORIGIN 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


PART I 


FAITH: ITS NATURE, LEGITIMAGY, 
ORIGIN 


1. A MAN who asserts that faith is in opposition to 
reason proves that he does not know what he 1s talk- 
ing about. 

Human reason, in point of fact, possesses two 
methods, equally legitimate, of perceiving and grasp- 
ing reality : one is called believing; the other knowing. 
Both are normal functions of the same reason, just as 
walking and running are two regular modes of the 
same power of movement. To believe is.not to know, 
it is true, and to walk is not to run. There 18 a differ- 
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ence between the reason that knows and the reason 
that-believes, and between a man when walking and a 
man when running. We do either the one or the other, 
not both at the same time. But belief is no more 
opposed to reason than running is opposed to walk- 
ing. Whether we believe or whether we know, it is 
always the reason that believes or that knows. 

2. When, through our own experience, we acquire 


the evidence of a truth, when we are satisfied as to the 
existence and the nature of a phenomenon, 'we have a 
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knowledge of this truth or this phenomenon. - We say 
then that: We know them. When, on the word of a 
teacher, trusting in the demonstration or experiment 
which he has made, trusting in his knowledge, we 
admit the existence of the truth or fact which he 
reveals to us, we make an act, not of knowledge, but 
of faith: we believe. 

To know a truth, then, is to admit it because we 
have personal evidence for it; to believe it is to admit 
it solely, on the word of another. 

3. Knowledge comes to us by the way of demonstra- 
tion or experiment, faith by the way of authority. 

Both legitimate, these two methods of apprehension 
are a practical necessity, and, in the medley of things 
in everyone’s mind, for one that he knows there are 
ten he believes; for one acquired by the way of exper1- 
ence there are ten acquired by the way of authority. 
There are even things that can only be known to us 
by this way. 

4. Far more than knowledge, faith should. be 
cautious. I must be cautious even; still less should I 
accept mere testimony ın the case of demonstration or 
experiment without investigation. Let us not confuse 
the believer with the credulous.* 

To believe anyone on his word, we must, to begin 
with, know (I say, know) two things: that he has 

* “ Dearly beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 


if they be of God.: because many false prophets are gone out 
into the World ” (1 John iv. 1). 
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spoken, and that he is deserving of belief, which leaves 
a wide field for criticism.*' But, once this criticism 
satisfied, it would be unreasonable not to believe an 
authorized witness; 1t would be incredulity, in this 
case, that would be contrary to reason. 

5. What is true of natural faith is true of super- 
natural faith. I do not yet say that God has spoken 
to humanity, but if He has done so, and if He proves 
that He has done so, my reason ought to believe Him. 
From the world from which He comes, and where I 
have not been, He will bring me, in all probability, 
truths that are beyond my range. In order to be 
beyond my range, will they need to be so very high? 
To tell Him that I refuse to admit what I do not 
grasp would be ` grotesque. A celebrated professor 
explains a law to me, and I cannot follow his demon- 
stration. I say to him: “I do not understand you, 
but I believe you.” I am shortsighted, and a man of 
powerful vision assures me that a star is shining in 
the sky. I answer: “I do not see it, but I believe 
you.” 

6. Whether because 1t costs me something to 
acknowledge my want of intelligence or shortsighted- 
ness, or whether because I find the truth announced 

* “A man should diligently investigate the fact of Divine 
Revelation” (Pius IX., Enc. Qui pluribus). “ For solidity, 
faith, requires that å man should know by reason and with 
certainty that God has spoken’’ (Conc. Colon., 1860). "By 


knowledge is faith generated, nourished, and consolidated ” 
(Leo. XIII, Enc. Æternt Patris). 
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disconcerting by reason of its unexpectedness, it may 
so be that I have a certain merit ın believing. 

“ That's a good deal to swallow,” thinks the peasant 
when he is told of some fresh discovery of science. If 
he kicks at the inexplicable, he refuses to believe; if 
he reflects on the indisputable authority of the 
scientist, he will tend to believe. 

In the same way, if God should announce a mys- 
terious truth to me, I may hesitate. Through pride, 
and in order not to acknowledge that my reason has 
its limits; through idleness, and in order not to have 
to weigh the motives which constrain me to believe, I 
may refuse my assent. I shall be all the more tempted 


to do so if the truth revealed, once it were admitted, 
would entail an alteration in my manner of life. It 


follows that, however well justified, however reason- 
able my act of faith in God’s word, it will yet be free 
and meritorious. 

7. lo make this clearer, let us explain more pre- 
cisely what we mean by a knowledge of things, for to 
understand this will help us presently to solve several 
difficulties, and here and now will throw alight upon 
the origin of the act of faith. 

We must take care not to think that a state of 
certainty, instead of being produced in us by an act 
of reason, 1s produced by an act of will or feeling. 
That would be an error both of fact and of method. 
The essential subjectivism of Modernism springs from 
this error. 
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No legitimate certainty springs from the will or the 
wish we may have to possess it. That we ardently 
desire 1t or not proves nothing in its favour or dis- 
favour. Certainty forces itself upon us from outside, 
from the object which has made an impression on our 
senses, and which, reflected in the mind by an idea, 
has been perceived intellectually. Ihe wish does not 
make the object, it is the object that excites. the wish. 
My thirst will never make a spring gush forth. I do 
not see a chair before me because I want it to be there, 
but because it is there I see it. I do not believe a 
witness because I wish to hear what he 1s telling me, 
but because he says ıt and proves to me that he knows 
what he says: The reflection of an object in the 
human mind, if it does not come from the object, 
comes from nothing. It is impossible, like all spon- 
taneous generation. 

8. And yet, already, in the act of knowledge, above 
all in the act of faith, more particularly in the act of 
religious faith, the will counts for something or for 
much. 

As regards knowledge, because ıt 1s the will that, 
under the form of curiosity and natural taste, induce, 
us to study a truth; it is the will that orders the neces- 
sary attention, the sustained and painful effort, and 
that, inspiring the mind with enthusiasm, renders it 
capable of intuition. The role of the will is not 1n- 
ferior to that -of reason, only it has no initial rôle. 
And its röle becomes the more important, as the truth 
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acquired or to be acquired is endowed with a greater 
power of influence over conduct, and leads of necessity 
to the abandonment of ways of thinking or of acting. 
So that if a scientific truth entailed moral obligations, 
this truth, however self-evident, would meet with 
incredulity on the part of some. This is proved by 
the ease with which men juggle with inconvenient 
scientific, philosophic, or historical conclusions. 

Will enters into the ordinary act of faith because a 
new element intervenes in its birth—that is, the 
authority | of the witness. Now, according to the 
sympathy or antipathy of our attitude, this witness 
will find us disposed to give him more or less credence. 
It should not be so, no doubt, but so it is. The 
tyranny of prejudices due to feeling is unfortunate, 
but inevitable. 

A religious revelation does not merely put forward 
an object as true, it presents it to us as good. It does 
not only ask us to believe, but to love and to practise. 
To believe is not only to admit, it is to love the.thing 
admitted, to love and practise the thing admitted. 
“ Be ye doers of the Word, ” wrote St. James, * and not 
hearers only ” (James 1. 22). Religious faith 1 Is essen- 
tially . 4:0,» or tends to action. 

9. Who does not see immediately what a role the 
predispositions of our heart will play with regard to 
religious belief! Because I believe in the existence of 
Peking, it does not follow that I ought to go and see 
it. I believe in it without the obligation of effort. 
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But because I believe in the revelation of Jesus, it 
follows that I ought to conform my life to it, and to 
do this I may not feel inclined. In this case, I shall 
only believe at the cost of an effort. 

All who attend to Jesus, hear and see the same 
things. The objective aspect of the Faith 1s identical 
for all. But the dispositions of some make of their 
hearts and minds a soil fitted to receive the Word; 
those of others make the soil unfit. The same grain 
will take root with some, and not with others. The 
grain does not fall because certain souls call for it, nor 
on those only who call for it. It falls because Jesus 
scatters it, and it falls on all. To argue that it fell of 
necessity because a conscience demanded it 1s a faulty 
argument which proves nothing. To assert that it has 
taken root because a conscience was disposed to 
receive it 1s a wise explanation,* but one which takes 
as demonstrated the fact that the grain has been sown. 
Feeling will play then a great part in the act of faith. 
The will 1s, indeed, a supreme factor of the interior 

* In this sense it is true to maintain with William James 
that a religion always bears the stamp of those deep needs 
which seek satisfaction through it, and that men choose one 
god rather than another for the sake of the advantages which 
they hope to gain from him. In this sense, too, we may sub- 
scribe to the Words: "The gods we stand by are the gods we 
need and can use, the gods whose demands on us are reinforce- 
ments of our demands on ourselves and on one another” 
(“Varieties of Religious Experience”). The theologians and 


the Council of Orange in the sixth century called this affective 
element credulitatis affectus. 
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and religious life, whether we consider the part played 
by it in preparation for the act of faith or in the 
assent given to revelation and the action that results. 

10. But our first care must be to establish the fact 
of revelation. Human action did-not itself call for the 
supernatural—that ıs to say, the Christian Revelation. 
It did not desire it, because it did not suspect its 
existence. But even if humanity had desired the 
supernatural, it would not follow that it exists, for 
feelings or needs that are imminent and hypothetic 
make but a tottering foundation for knowledge as for 
faith. 

The Christian Faith rests upon an objective reality, 
which 1s the life and preaching of Christ. And 
humanity has believed in Him, not because it dis- 
covered something ın itself which called for Him, but 
because He existed, because He spoke, because He 
acted as a Master and claimed the belief of man. 

Doubtless, we are made for God, as the converted 
Augustine acknowledged, and our heart is restless 
until it rests im Him. The restlessness which precedes 
conversion, the sense of rest which follows it, are a 
sign of our poverty, a confirmation of the harmonious 
agreement that exists between the supernatural and 
our nature. They bear witness also to the action of a 
Being whose influence both precedes and follows us, 
engaging us in that interior combat at the close of 
which He awaits our surrender t> Him. But the very 
dramas that have the conscient. for theatre assume, 
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outside us, Someone who plays the principal part. He 
does not exist because we affirm it; we affirm His 
existence because He 1s there. 

He does not exist because we love Him; we love 
Him because He exists, because we know His 
graciousness and appreciate it. We might, it is true, 
fail to appreciate it, and even consider as hateful the 
doctrines He teaches and the morals He inculcates. 
And, in this case, our will might prevent us from 
believing, since the heart has its reasons which the 
mind does not recognize or, rather, does not acknow- 
ledge. But when our will consents to believe its act, 
is not a blind one. We believe because we know we 
are under an obligation to believe; and if through 
love we decide to believe, whereas without love we 
should not so decide, our feeling itself is founded on 
reason. We ought to be ready to give rational 
motives for our belief to anyone who demands them ;* 
and the very faith of the charcoal-burner, despite the 
legitimate feeling mixed up with it, is not, in the last 
resort, a matter of mere feeling, but a firm adherence 
of the mind, resting upon reasons only half perceived 
and rapidly summarized, it ıs true, yet, for all that, the 
selfsame reasons which a doctor of theology analyzes 
more exhaustively. 

The Christian act of faith, then, ıs an act capable of 
producing in us a state of legitimate certainty ; 1t rests 


* “ Being ready always to satisfy every one that asketh you 
a reason of that hope which 1s in you” (1 Peter iii, 15). 
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on the scientific basis of the realities which elicit it; 
it 1s an act of the reason, and it is misrepresenting it 


to-call it a feeling. E 
iI. Let us add that this act,.demanded by the 


reason and accepted by the will, cannot be made with- 
out the help of God, .without the grace which en- 
lightens the reason, and which, though it does not 
force it, touches and sets in motion the will. 

The gift, the grace of faith, is complex. It is made 
up of the circumstances that have enabled me to hear 
a teaching unknown to others, of the light that makes 
me understand it, of the movement that induces me to 
love it. Without this supernatural grace, I should see 
without seeing, I should hear without hearing and 
without loving. But, even aided by this grace, I can 
refuse my adherence, and become guilty of the inf- 
delity with which the Lord reproached certain of His 
hearers, and with which He certainly. could not have 
réproached them, had they not. been given. the. grace 
to believe. . 
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BEFORE enquiring 1f God has spoken we must first 
prove that He exists. The foundation of all our 
theology ought neither to be an unproved assumption 
nor a blind act of faith. If our reason could not prove 
the existence of God we should have to give up assert- 
ing it. We cannot indeed grasp it, either by intuition 
or through the experience of our senses. This way He 
remains unknowable. If we were to deduce His 
existence from the will within us that moves us to find 


Him and the love with which He inspires us, we 


should first by so doing authorize those who have no 
experience of this will or this love to conclude that He 
does not exist; and then we should totally misunder- 
stand the nature of our will, which is only drawn 


towards an object known, and known as good, by the 
reason. 


CHAPTER I 
GOD 


a.) HIS EXISTENCE 


I. Å FIRST fact which induces me to think that. God. 
exists is that all peoples have affirmed, His existence, 
and the most intelligent and the best are precisely 
those who have affirmed it with the strongest convic- 
tion. What invincible cause of error could have 
deceived so many minds? Why, without any mutual 
understanding, should savages and scholars, Euro- 
peans and Asiatics, all have arrived at the same con- 
clusion? “Heritage of the past,’ someone will say. 
But who enriched the past with this heritage, and 
why has it been so jealously preserved? In order 
that so universal a conviction should be met with 
everywhere, in order that Cicero could write: “That 
God exists is so evident that no healthy mind can 
deny it,” either God, Himself must have revealed His 
existence to the world (and this hypothesis we will 
not yet consider), or a self-evident train of reasoning, 
an inevitable deduction, must have led men to the 
conclusion that God exists. What is this reasoning ? 
2. Without penetrating deeply into the secrets of 
nature, the human eye cannot fail to see in nature a 


systematic order, which reveals a directing intelli- 
16 
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gence. On the surface of a buried rock we detect 
some rudimentary designs; flints bear the traces of 
incisions; we conclude: Men have lived here. And if 
the work discovered is a fine one, we affirm that an 
artist was its author. The law that subjected the 
stellar system to calculated revolutions, that which 
assigned to life such fixity of forms, demands a law- 
giver. My eye is an ingenious instrument; my ear 1s 
another. Everything in me ıs contrived with wisdom. 
I am the work of a powerful genius. Men speak of 
the laws of nature: laws pre-suppose a lawgiver, 1n- 
telligent, free, spiritual. 

3. The moral order 1s not less evident than the 
physical order. Our consciences reveal this to us. 
They notify to us commands which we have not laid 
down ourselves, since they bridle our desires; which 
do not come from education alone, since they are 
binding on all educators; which are not arbitrary, 
since they rest upon the very nature of beings and 
preside over their necessary relations. The moral law 
exists. To assign its origin to ¢aboos or prohibitions 
explains nothing, for who issued these prohibitions, 
and whence came the idea of the moral law? The 
moral law not only exists but 1s obligatory, otherwise 
it would not exist at all. To whom am I answerable 
for its fulfilment if not to Him who, having made all 
things, has willed that the order resulting from His 
action should’ be respected—to God, Author and 
Avenger of right? 
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4. Å stone hits me. Instinctively, I look to see who 
has thrown it. An imperious movement bears along 
the world. Instinctively, I seek its author. The 
motive powers which I perceive behind each move- 
ment are themselves moved by others. Forces have 
given them an impetus; ideas have stimulated them. 
Some motive force must necessarily exist which gave 
to the world of matter, as to the world of spirits, the 
initial jerk, and which, itself, received it from no one; 
an immutable force, not fixed and stationary in a 
necessary impotence, but free to cause motion without 
itself having received an impetus. Perfection that 
feels the pressure of no need, towards which, and 
sprung from which, tired beings reach as to their end. 

5. Lastly, beings exist, and are perpetually renewed 
before my eyes. Ceaselessly, my glance follows up 
the causes which have produced them; but, at the 
beginning of these causes (which are likewise effects), 
my reason searches for a first cause which is not an 
effect. Push back indefinitely this beginning of 
things; imagine a possible evolution which has 
brought the world to the state in which we see it by a 
fortunate process of selection. This most successful 
evolution would prove to me, to begin with, that an 
Intelligence had directed its progress. The most ele- 
mentary experiment of the laboratory would force me 
to conclude that a prudent eye had watched over it. 
And then, I always arrive in the end at the origin of 
every contingency. Who caused it? Spontaneous 
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generation was no more possible in the beginning of 
things than it 1s to-day. Do not let us quibble with 
the difficulty. My reason demands a first cause, the 
source of being, free to communicate it, possessing in 
itself its own reason for existing. 

6. That no man has seen God, that no mind can 
know exactly what He 1s, that at the summit of the 
world of things the Incomprehensible confronts us— 
all this I admit. It is none the less true that, inevit- 
ably, all reasoning worthy of the name arrives at the 
conclusion, not by intuition but by deduction, that a 
lawgiver, a motive force, a first cause of the world 
must exist. This is-God. . 

Few men, doubtless, argue with the same strict logic 
as Aristotle or St. Thomas, as Leibnitz or Bossuet. 
Confusedly, almost instinctively, they recognize the 
Author, the Master of things. And this suffices to 
give them the idea of God.* 


41.) HIS ATTRIBUTES 


7. But our reason can discover moré than the exist- 
ence Of God. Although the human mind reels the 
moment it endeavours to define what He 1s, it yet 
perceives what attributes must of necessity belong to 
such a Being. Because He is infinite, He cannot be 
understood—that is to say, measured, grasped to the 
full by a finite reason. He is incomprehensible, if not 

* By natural reason a man can instantly arrive at some 


sort of knowledge of God” (St. Thomas, C. Gent. I., IIL, 
C. XXXVIII). 
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unknowable. And yet a twofold process permits us 
to note in Him perfections which are but, for that 
matter, fragmentary aspects of a unique perfection—a 
perfection that we only separate and view in sections 
because we are powerless to take it in with a single 
glance. Just so, a telescope of narrow sweep must be 
dismounted and turned in this direction and that in 
order to embrace a whole panorama, This twofold 
process consists in first eliminating those impertec- 
tions which would be incompatible with God, and 
then in exalting to a transcendent degree the perfec- 
tions which we detect in His works. 

8. His essence is to de, and He has justly defined 
Himself as: HE WHo Is—to be, by and of Himself, 
consequently without anything that limits and ends 
Him. He is absolute, infinite being. 

He is then one; else He would be limited by another 
being and He would not be the Universal Cause. In 
His unity He is stmple—that is to say, spiritual-and 
not material, in no sense consisting of component 
parts, of possibilities progressively made into real fact. 
Existing necessarily, He exists always, He is éZernal, 
which does not mean that His duration is made up, 
like ours, of an indefinite succession of instants. Our 
imagination wrongly attributes to Him what it per- 
celves in ourselves : a successive duration, made up of 
past and of future. His life is the perfect and simul- 
taneous possession of. Being. He is immemnse, not after 
the manner of a body which extends beyond our human 
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measures, but because He is outside measure as He ıs 
outside time, and because He ıs everywhere, as He ıs / 
always, from the single fact that He exists of necessity. 
He is zmmutable—that is to say, unchangeable, 1n- 
capable of losing anything as of acquiring anything, 
since He is the essentially perfect Being. 

This Being acts, and ın His action He must be 
omnipotent, otherwise He would be limited.. , He must 
be omniscient, otherwise His intelligence would be 
finite. He does not foresee, and His foreknowledge of 
our acts does not force us to commit them > He sees, 
for the future does not exist for Him, and all beings 
are present to Him before they are endowed with 
being. He has not to wait to learn our actions till we 
accomplish them. He knows what will be and what 
would be, by one act of immutable intelligence. .He is 
free, although immutable, because, by a simple act, He 
wills without shadow of change and without error. 
He is | £00d, since He is perfect, and since to admit 
that there was any imperfection in Him would be to 
destroy Him. 

As the things which He has made never possess life 
in themselves, He maintains them ın the being which 
He has given to them, and His providence necessarily 
governs the world. The Romans summed.up what 
they knew of. God by. calling l Him the Very Great and 
the e Very Good. The F rench instinct sums up our 
kriowledge better. by. calling Him “le bon Dieu,” 
good God. 


the 
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Gu.) ATHEISM 


o. That some men are atheists is an evident fact, 
and a fact equally evident and furnishing food for 
reflection is that atheists are rarer among peoples 
whose religion lays easy duties upon them than among 
those whose religious duties are more burdensome. 
The idea of God is apt to be rejected in proportion as 
it 15 bound up with the idea of stricter obligations. 
This observation, together with what we have pre- 
viously said as to the nature of human knowledge, 
will help us to understand atheism. 

10. There are two kinds of atheists. Those who. 
make the most noise, the militant ones, detest God 
and wage war on Him. They make desperate efforts 
to get rid of Him. They accept the most unsatis- 
factory hypotheses the moment these seem to hold out 
any hope of suppressing Him. Rather spontaneous 
generation than God! It is against all experience. 
So much the worse: anything, rather than God. Such 
an attitude inspires no confidence. The basis of their 
unbelief is not an act of reason, but an act of will and. 
of passion. God is their nightmare, their fixed idea. 
They talk about Him so much that they prevent 
others from forgetting Him. Moreover, men do not 
detest what does not exist, and hate implies, just as 
love does, the existence of what one hates or loves. 
Every plasphemy includes an act of faith. To say 
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“ Ecrasons Pintåme,” or to say, "Let us adore Him,” is 
equally to recognize His existence. 

There are others who have become atheists as the 
result of a misfortune, and their state of mind springs 
froma | grudge they have against. Providence. If they 
analyzed’ it they would discover that they reproach 
God, not because He does not exist but because He 
seems evil. They deny, not ( God, but His providence. 
~ 11. But the majority of unbelievers is made up, not 
of enemies, but of the indifferent, and sometimes of 
those whose indifference is quite respectful. ‘From 
lack of interest or from carelessness they make no 
search f for God. Not having sought Him, they cannot 
fairly maintain that He is not to be found. Their 
opinion on the subject has no value. This class of 
atheist 1s generally to be met with among degenerate 
peoples who have ceased to think, or, on the other 
hand, among over-civilized communities who have 
ceased to think of anything but material well-being, 
and to worship anything beyond the immediate 
causes of happiness. In such environments the mind, 
having abandoned philosophic methods and meta- 
physics, no longer grasps the argument from causality 
nor feels any desire to trace effects to their first cause. 
St. Jude says of them: “ These men blaspheme what- 
ever things they know not: and what things soever 
they naturally know, like dumb beasts, in these they 
are corrupted ” (Jude 10). Men can, in point of fact, 
allow themselves to become animalized. 
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Certain minds of this type owe their atheism..to 
their philosophy. After having relied solely on their 
reason, they end by distrusting it so completely as to 
judge it incapable of understanding anything—God 
and all else. Then they look to their feelings to 
testify of God, and when these do not do so, and they. 
experience no need of Him, but find they can get on 
quite tranquilly without Him, they say: “ There 1s no 
God.” But the conclusion which they draw is quite 
l outside the range of the phenomenon which they 
observe, Let them say, by all means, that they feel 
no need of God, for this may be true. But.they ought 
not.to add that in consequence He does not exist, 
since I, for an opposite reason, could and do reply that 
He does exist. Besides, this is a question into which 
our feelings have no business to enter. 

12. Whatever the origin and form of atheism, it 
may inspire aversion, or sometimes a tender and a 
deep compassion, but it does not inspire respect. (I he 
Church (in order not to beg the question, she is only 
cited at this point as a human authority.) affirms that 
atheism is a guilty state of mind—guilty, at least, a as 
regards the causes that have led to it. And St. Paul, 
who had some knowledge of men, has pronounced this 
judgment on atheists: "That which is knowable of 
God is manifest within them. ... For the invisible 
things of Him are clearly seen from the creation of the 
world, being perceived from the things that are made: 
His eternal power also and His divinity ; so that they 
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are inexcusable. . . . Professing themselves to be wise 
they became fools. . . . For this cause God delivered 
them up to shameful affections.... And as they 
liked not to have God in their knowledge, God 


delivered them up to a reprobate sense. ... Who, 
having known the justice of God, did not understand 


that they who do such things are worthy of death, and 
not only they that do them, but they also that consent 
to them that do them” (Romans 1. 19-32). 


CHAPTER II 
REVELATION 


(1) THE POSSIBILITY OF REVELATION 


13. GOD exists, and, what is better still, He has 
revealed Himself to the world. And so, historically 
speaking, man has had to have recourse to his philo- 
sophic knowledge of God —a knowledge which he 
could have acquired by his own unaided efforts— 
only in order to confirm what he already knew more 
thoroughly and in another way. Hypothetically, man 
might have been left to depend on his own powers to 
discover God; he was not so left. If, everywhere, men 
have aspired to intercourse with God, and have tried 
to link themselves to Him by those chains of adora- 
tion, prayer, and sacrifice, which form the basis of all 
religion,* it ıs doubtless because they were impelled 


* It is quibbling with words and facts to attribute the origin 
of religions to animism, that is to say, the tendency (inherited by 
man from the animal !) of primitive man to people the world 
with life and feelings similar to his own ; to faboos—that is to 
say, to prohibitions; to fotemism, which is the worship .of 
animals ; and to magic, by Which primitive man tries to com- 
mand nature. Beyond the fact that primitiVe religions have 
other characteristics, faboos assume the existence of someone 
who prohibits. We have long known that men have worshipped 
animals, but the Worship of God has clothed itself in many 
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to do so by the conviction of their dependence and 
their guilt, but also because they remembered that 
God had stooped to intercourse with them. 

14. To declare å frio7z that no revelation exists, 
because none can possibly exist, is a simple and con- 
venient method, but foolish. Nothing prevents the 
Divine Mind from communicating - with” our” human 
minds. “To maintain that humanity has no need of 
God's help, that it is sufficient for itself, that it needs 
but be “ given its head,” would be to ignore the pain- 
ful gropings of the world left to its own resources. In 
the case of an exhausting attempt to make out an 
illegible manuscript is it wise, when its writer offers 
to read it to us, scornfully to refuse his aid? 

Revelation ıs useful because it enables us to know 
with greater ease and closer exactitude those natural 
philosophic truths which, strictly. speaking, our reason 
could have discovered unaided; it is morally necessary 
in order that those moral truths which are essential 
should be admitted by all without hesitation or ad- 
mixture of error; but revelation becomes materially 
necessary if God wishes to teach us truths beyond the 
range of human reason; still more, if He wishes to 


forms, and the Indian who, eVen to-day, deifies the monkey, 
has an idea of God which transcends this application. Finally, 
if animism endows eVerything with life, it does not endow 
everything with divinity. Above the spirit of material things 
it sets; in any case, the Great Spirit. It is at most an un- 
conscious pantheism, and pantheism, though it divides and 
scatters the idea of God, does not reject it. 
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raise us to a state unsuspected by our nature,* and 
to which our nature could lay no manner of claim. 


(11) THE FACT OF REVELATION 


15. To declare that, because there have been various 
revelations, all are false, would not be any more 
reasonable. One fact stands out clearly, and 1t is 
this: the idea of God has always been present in the 
world, not as a philosophic concept or a Category of 
the Ideal, but as an historica] memory. God is.a 
Being whom men.remember. All nations have found 
their sustenance in the vestiges of a primordial revela- 
tion; each has distorted after a different fashion the 
data of this ancestral treasure; poets and philosophers 
have mingled errors with it, and yet, however dis- 
similar the developments, they all retain the features 
of their common origin. 

The different religions are but manifold corruptions 
of the same set of facts. Legend or myth has choked 
the history in them, as happens when no supervision is 
exercised. A study of them ought to encourage us to 


* Let us forestall a confusion which is not sufficiently 
avoided. Even if He had left man in the natural state—that 
is to say, if He had not raised him to the supernatural order 
of Divine sonship—God might have revealed to man moral 
and religious-truths. The idea of revelation does not imply 
that of supernatural revelation, or one having reference to the 
supernatural state. We have had both; we might have had 
the one without the other. Let us attach to the Word super- 
natural its exact meaning. 
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seek out the true foundation, the authentic history 
which the legends conceal indeed, but which at the 
same time they all affirm, for the simple reason that 
there is no smoke without fire. 

There is an internal method of criticizing revela- 
tions which Christian apologists applied to the study 
of paganism, and of which St. Augustine made a 
pitiless use in his “City of God.” One of its rules 
consists in never receiving as Divine what would be 
evil, absurd, or false. There is no polytheism, no 
mythology which can stand this test. 

16. But a people exists with whom reyelation, far 
from being a prehistoric and fabulous fact, was a 
permanent institution; a people to whom God spoke 
in so sovereign a manner as to force it, notwithstand- 
ing its resistance, to listen to His words; whom He 
made guardian of the ED religious truths that 
the röle of expecting, Him ube should one.day come 
to complete the. revelation. The faith of this people 
in its revelations was. notorious, and other nations 
seem to have borrowed from its sacred books the 
prophetic sayings that kept alive in the world the idea 
of a Fall that had ruined a golden age and the hope 
of a restoration to come. 

With this Hebrew people revelation was an historic 
and continuous fact. God was its Educator, Guide, 
Legislator, Judge, and Avenger. The truths which it 
received it could not have derived from the peoples 
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from whom it had come out, for they had forgotten 
them; nor yet from itself, since it was ever prone to 
reject them. Alone among the nations, and as though 
in spite of itself, it retained faith ın one God, the 
Creator of the world, and it obeyed a code of laws 
which though still tolerant of many a weakness was 
yet of incomparable moral height. 

17. Those revealed facts which had been preserved 
by tradition from the beginnings of humanity to the 
end of the patriarchal ages Moses collected and wrote 
down. He drew up a precise statement of that natural 
law which suffices to govern man, and laid down its 
essential points in the Decalogue. He completed by a 
code of legislation to be entrusted to a priesthood the 
ritual acts by which man had hitherto been accustomed 
to enter into relation with God. Or, rather, it was not 
he who carried out this superhuman work of reform, 
but God who inspired him to do it.* And this he 
affirmed and proved by the holiness of his life, of 
which a whole people was witness, and by those 
mighty blows which were the authority for his mission, 
those perpetual miraclesf which from Egypt to the 

* Inspiration did not prevent Moses from making use of 
his experience of other customs and of his knowledge of other 
codes of law—of that of Hammurabi, if you like ; just as it did 
not prevent the author of the Books of Machabees or St. Luke 
from making use of previous Writings. | 

t (a) The sign-manual of God, miracle, is a fact over Whose 
definition it is possible to Wrangle, but Whose meaning every- 


one grasps. It is an effect which obviously exceeds the powers 
of the natural causes employed to produce it, and which 
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frontiers of the Promised Land ‘enforced obedience on 
the most obdurate, the most rebellious people that ever 
existed. 


therefore is attributed to God, because He alone.possesses or 
communicates the power of counteracting or of replacing the 
natural agents, and because, given the special circumstances 
of the fact in question, it must exclusively be attributed to 
God. 

(b) “ Can God work miracles—that is to say, can He suspend 
the laws that He has made? This question, seriously asked, 
Would be blasphemous if it Were not absurd. It would be 
doing anyone who should answer it in the negative too great 
an honour to punish him ; it would suffice to put him in safe 
custody. But then what man has ever doubted the power of 
God to work miracles ?” J. J. Rousseau, 3rd Lettre de la 
Montagne), 

(c) Do not let us confuse nor identify miracle with super- 
natural. If wereserve the term supernatural for the gratuitous 
raising of our nature to the supernatural order of grace, a 
miracle is not a supernatural fact, nor one which of itself 
proves the existence of the supernatural order. It could be 
employed to prove something else, for example, the natural 
providence of God. A miracle is an extra-natural fact. The 
Divine energy, in response to our petition, arrests or replaces 
the energy of natural agents. It 1s impossible that it should 
not have the power to do so. In one sense, this Divine energy 
is above created nature, it is super-natural; but, in a truer 
sense, being indispensable to the life and action of nature, it 
is natural, It is as natural as that a king should let justice 
take its course, or should intervene and pardon an offence. 
It is equally natural to God to let the water of a river follow 
its course, or, should He so choose, to arrest it and drive it 
back. In truth, nothing is more natural than a miracle. It is 
the impossibility of God’s working a Which would not 
be natural. 
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These miracles he recalled unceasingly to the minds 
of the people that had witnessed them; he invoked 
them as a guarantee for others which he promised in 
the future. He celebrated their memory by national 
festivals which served at once to recall that which was 
past and to announce that which was to come. -Then, 
again, he PyOmjseq that Prophets should defend his 
work, and Prophets did indeed arise, they too inspired 
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by God, armed with His strength, and striving desper- 
ately to maintain the Faith in Israel. They foretold 
“punishments which came to pass, times of forgiveness 
and prosperity which also came to pass; and they 
proved the genuineness of their inspiration, as Moses 
had proved the genuineness of his, by the sureness of 
their prophecies, the renown of their miracles, often by 
martyrdom. 

18. The first revelations made to Adam so exactly 
correspond to the last made to the immediate Fore- 
runner of Christ, such an identity of inspiration runs 
through this history which extends over several 
thousand years, that everything points to one unique 
Source of inspiration; and, what completes the proof 
of its Divine authenticity, all—Prophets, legislators, 
priests, faithful—all point to a fact in the future which 
only God could have foreseen, and to which they have 
been told to look forward as to the pole-star of the 
hope of the world. 

Laws, ceremonies, victories, ~chastisements, every- 
thing had a prophetic value for this remarkable 
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people, and, from this point of view alone, everything 
was miraculous. 

It is not, then, from the Christian Revelation that 
we must date the origin of Divine revelations. The 
Christian Revelation is indeed the last word, but it, 
has been preceded by. a distant preparation, which we 
integral part of it, and without which it would neither 
have been believed nor even possible. 

19. And now we have travelled far beyond the 
philosophic gropings by which man, left to himself, 
would have had to gather his knowledge of the 
Creator from the aspect of the visible world around 
him. This source of knowledge is still open to him, it 
is true, and the existence of God is a truth which he 
knows because he can prove ıt to himself; but it is 
also a truth which he believes because witnesses of 
unquestionable authority affirm it. For, even before 
he had been given the Christian Revelation, man 

believed with the certitude of faith, as he knew with 
the certitude.of knowledge, that God exists. 


PART III 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION: JESUS 


PART III 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION: JESUS 


1. "GOD, who in many fragments and in many 
manners spoke in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets,’ wrote the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “last of all, in these days, hath spoken to us 
by a Son.” All the testimony of the Ancient Prophets, 
luminous as it was, only resembled the testimony of 
J&uS Christ as an uncertain dawn resembles the full 
light of day. 

“Who has not heard of Jesus Christ? What man 
enjoys in history the: fame that He enjoys? Any 
teacher who set out systematically never to speak of 
Him would be more ridiculous than one who should 
make a vow to ignore Socrates or Cæsar. 

Anyone who prides himself on any intellectual 
culture whatsoever cannot be ignorant of the fact that, 
before the thirtieth year of the reign of Augustus, a 
Child was born at Bethlehem of Judea, who, after an 


obscure youth passed at Nazareth, appeared one day 
at Jerusalem (it was in the fifteenth year of the reign 


of Tiberius), and, after three years of quite unusual 
preaching, was crucified there, rose again after three 


days, continually appeared for more than a month to 
His disciples, Apostles, and concourses of people, and, 
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finally, in their presence, rose up into the heavens, 
leaving to His Apostles the mission of converting the 
world. An educated man can examine into the 
sources of this history, but he cannot be unacquainted 
with it. 

2. And, although certain details of this life may be 
unknown to him, there 1s no man among us, no 
matter how uncultivated, who does not know that 
Jesus Christ existed, that He was crucified at Jeru- 
salem, and that His tomb is still venerated there. 
Knowledge of these facts 1s in the air. Involuntarily, 
we breathe it in. Too many a crucifix still rises by 
our waysides. We have seen too many churches, 
costly or poor, built to the glory of His Name. The 
sound of the bells, echoing in the most distant valleys, 
has repeated It too often. We come upon His Figure 
in every avenue of thought, and in all those of history. 
Either as consoling vision or as dreaded nightmare, 
He peoples our dreams. Every literature has hymned 
His praises. Men have disputed together over His 
tomb, and they still dispute over His memory. From 
Him dates the modern era, and we cannot even men- 
tion the year in which we live without recalling His 
coming.* He can.be hated, or His history travestied, 

* We knowthat Jesus Christ was born in the reign of Herod 
the Great, consequently before the year 750 of the Roman era 
(twenty-sixth year of the reign of Augustus); also that John 
the Baptist began his apostolate in the fifteenth year of the 


reign of Tiberius (Which should be dated, doubtless, from his 
association with the Empire), and that Jesus commenced His 
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but He Cannot be overlooked. It would be easier to 
overlook the sun. 

3. Now, what we believe.is what. Jesus Christ has 
revealed to.us. Our dogmas have either been directly 
laid down by Him or else have been logically deduced 
from His teaching. They constitute His evidence. 
Before, then, marshalling this evidence, it is fitting 
that we should discuss the value of the Witness. Once. 
His value admitted, it will be only reasonable to 
believe Him on His word. E 


about the age of thirty years, that He died during the pro- 
curatorship of Pontius Pilate—that is, from A.D. 26 to 36. If 
we fix the conversion of St. Paul in the year 34 or 35, we see 
within what dates the life of Jesus falls: 1.e., from the year 
5 preceding the Christian era to the year 34 of this era—that 
is to say, thirty-two years at the least, or forty at the most. It 
is since the sixth century that dates have been reckoned from 
the birth of Jesus, fixed hypothetically in the year 754 of the 
Roman era. This hypothesis is erroneous ; it places the 
beginning of the Christian era at least four years too late. 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT WE KNOW OF JESUS 


1. WE claim that Jesus is God, which in itself gives 
authority to His testimony, It 1S, then, of this 
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We will remark, to begin with, that possession con- 
stitutes a title. Now, in the history of the last twenty 
centuries, Jesus Christ has been reputed Divine. His 
title to this reputation is all the more deserving of 
respect because it did not arise through fraud. We 
know the date of its origin: it dates from the declara- 
tion of Christ Himself, then from that of His Apostles, 
His Martyrs, and the Early Fathers and Doctors 
of Christianity. When Arius (who died in 336) 
denounced it as false it had all the force of long un- 
disputed possession. From that time onwards it was 
violently attacked by heresies without number and by 
the fury of the impious. A title thus discussed, dis- 
puted, and yet retained, seems unimpeachable. It 
must evidently rest on guarantees that have no equal. 
What are these guarantees that were able to convince 
the contemporaries--ot- Jesus, and-after them, for all 
time, the world? : 
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(1.) THE PROPHECIES REALIZED 


2. However clever a man may be, it ıs not in his 
power to determine so precisely the conditions of his 
birth, life, and death, that they correspond exactly to 
a series of prophecies extending over forty centuries. 
Now, it is an historic fact, one attested by familiar 
documents, known by heart by a whole people, and 
translated into Greek 300 years before Jesus Christ, 
that from the beginning of the world a Saviour was 
promised, and the part He was to play defined by 
prophecies which grew more and more detailed as 
time went on. 

If we wish to understand the whole force of the 
proof by prophecy, we must first consider the main 
points of the prophetic utterances. Ihe Prophets had 
not told all there was to be told about the Messiah; 
the > proof i is that they did not mention He would. be 
the Incarnate Word. But, more “especially from the 
eighth century B.C. onwards, what they gave voice to 
was no vague longing, no wish for whose fulfilment 
they hoped, but a fact asserted, foreseen, viewed 
beforehand and in detail, a clearly defined and certain 
fact, or rather series of facts. 

The facts were these: that from their race, tried by 
suffering, dispersed, on the eve of annihilation, a man 
should spring who would extend over the whole world 
the reign of Jehovah; who would make of his people 
the nucleus of the elect; who would inaugurate a holy 
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sacrifice in which all peoples should share; who would 
found a society which would be immortal and, to a 
striking degree, visible; who, moreover, would be a 
man of sorrows, and would die in order to destroy the 
power of sin. Now, only one man has ever dreamed 
of filling this röle, only one man has filled it: He is 
Jesus. 

And so Philip could say to Nathaniel: “ We have 
found him of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write; it is Jesus of Nazareth.” And 
Jesus Himself could say: “If you believed Moses, 
you would believe Me also, for he wrote of Me.” 


He was, in truth, born of the race of Shem, of the 
family of Abraham and of Jacob, of the tribe of Judah 


and of the house of David. He was born before that 
tribe had lost its pre-eminence. He appeared in the 
Second Temple, built under the eyes of Aggeus, and 


which Herod was still restoring at the time that Jesus 


taught in it. He had had the forerunner whom 


Malachias had predicted. 
The contemporaries of Jesus, His Evangelists, and 


Jesus Himself, referred to details even more circum- 


stantial. 
Prophets, they reminded their hearers, had declared 


that the Messiah should be born at Bethlehem of 


Judea, that He would be born of a Virgin, that He 
would work miracles, that He would preach in the 


adjoining district of Tiberias, beyond the Jordan, 
that He would suffer a passion which Isaias described, 
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that this Shepherd of Israel, this Ambassador of God, 


would be sold for thirty pieces of silver which would 
afterwards be employed to purchase the field of a 
potter, that He would be given vinegar to drink, that 
He would be crucified, that He would ascend into 
heaven, that He would send the Holy Spirit, that the 
Ancient Law would end, that all peoples would be 
united.together in partaking of a New Sacrifice. 

These prophecies, of which we only cherish the 
memory, provided the Israelites with many problems 
which should haunt their minds continually. They 
were familiar with their every detail. When Herod 
asked where the King of the Jews should be bom, 
the Sanhedrin on being consulted did not hesitate 
to reply: “At Bethlehem.” It was to the fulfilment 
of the prophecies that Jesus, and after Him Huis 
Evangelists and Apostles, referred their compatriots. 

The life of Jesus, then, exactly reproduced the 
features which the prophets of Israel had foretold for 
the Messiah. His work was that which they had 
foreseen. 

3. Doubtless Pharisaic interpretation had changed 


the idea of a Messiah, the Redeemer of Souls, into that 
of a Conqueror. But, precisely on this account, a false 


mystic would have acquiesced in that idea, which was 
that of his own age, and would have tried to realize it. 
Jesus put it on one side and opposed it. His life 
corresponded indeed to-the Scriptures, but to the 
Scriptures more truly understood. And to restore the 
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faith of the eten of Emmaus He had only briefly 
to survey the Prophets, beginning with Moses, in 


order to show plainly how all their testimony agreed 
in foretelling His passion. 

4. And let no one say that viet well acquainted 
with His authors, studied to carry out everything they 
had foretold about the Messiah. In the first place, His 
knowledge of the Scriptures astonished His contem- 
poraries, who knew Him to be unlettered; and then, 
as has been pointed out before, how could He have 
controlled circumstances which were independent of 
His will? Another method of discounting the value 
of the proof is to declare that the details which in the 
Gospels fulfil the prophecies were invented for the 
express purpose of making those prophecies appear to 
come true. But in this case other features more in 
keeping with the hopes'of the age would have been 
selected for their alleged realization, and no part of a 
prophecy would have been left to all appearance unful- 
filled. Rather, everything which the text seemed to 
indicate would have been invented, after the manner 
of romance. The Gospels do not make out that Jesus 
was born at Bethlehem because Micheas had 
announced that the Messiah would come from that 
spot. Nor do they invent that Jesus was crucihed 
because the Just Man of Psalm xxi. announced that 
His hands and feet would be pierced. But the Evan- 
gelists relate the circumstantial details of His birth at 
Bethlehem and of His death on the Cross, and then, 
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with naive surprise, they quote ın regard to these facts 
prophecies with which all their compatriots were 
acquainted, but whose sense they only grasped when 
they saw those prophecies realized. 

It would be nearer the truth to say that the Evan- 
gelists aim at showing how the prophetic texts refer 
to the undoubted facts which they (the Evangelists) 
relate, although these texts, taken in their objective 
sense, would not have appeared to us to apply to the 
events 1n question. Far from the prophecy having 
been the originating idea of the occurrence, it was the 
occurrence which gave, if not the idea, yet the true 
understanding of the prophecy. 

Pascal came to this reasonable conclusion: “ The 
accomplishment of all the prophecies is an enduring 


miracle, and no other proof is needed to convince us 
of the truth of the Christian religion.” 


41.) THE ASSERTIONS OF JESUS 


5. By answering to the description which the 
Prophets had given of the Messiah Jesus proved that 
He was the Messiah. He confirmed this proof by 


accepting, by claiming even, the Name, the powers, 
the Nature of God. 


The first title which the astonished Jews gave to 
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Him was that of Prophet. On account of His miracles 
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they took Him for one of their Ancient Prophets 
returned to earth. The sick whom He healed called 
Him also the Son of David, and this name came to be 
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the sonais greeting of the crowd. Only. gradually.. 
did He Himself announce that He was the Son of God 
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and the Messiah. He called Himself the Son: of Man, 


an enigmatic expression, which seemed to point to the 
Servant of God, marked out for sacrifice. He was the- 
Son of Man, come to serve, who would be delivered 
up to death at the risk of scandalizing His followers 
and the world. But then this Son of Man would rise 
again in glory. This was the “sign” to which He 
referred those of His own generation. Finally, the 
Son of Man would return one-day to judge all men. 


6. He consented to be called the Christ, that 18 to 
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say, the Chosen of God, the Anointed of the Spirit, | 


the Messiah, but, at. the beginning of His ministry, 
He forbade His disciples to divulge this name, which 
had become synonymous with material triumph, and 
which would have encouraged in the minds of men 
hopes other than those which it was His aim to foster. 
The Messianic idea had become identified for the 
Jews with the hope of national restoration and 
political: liberation. Scrupulously, Jesus refused this 
role. He hid Himself when they wished to make Him 


king. He declared to Pilate that He was a king, but 
not the king of an earthly kingdom. He only claimed 
the title of the Christ after He had removed from that 
title all ambiguity. 

Then, indeed, He accepted the title: thus purified. 
In answer to a question of Jesus, Peter declared: 


“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
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And Jesus congratulated him because God had 
revealed to him this truth, which of himself he would 
have been incapable of understanding. On Palm 
Sunday the crowd acclaimed in Jesus the Messiah; 
and when the Pharisees in alarm asked Him to rebuke 
His disciples He replied: "If these shall hold their 
peace, the stones will cry out.” 

In His first sermon, which He preached in the 


synagogue of Nazareth, He applied to Himself the 


words that Isaias had spoken concerning the Messiah, 
and His indignant fellow-citizens thrust Him out of 
the city and tried to cast Him down headlong from a 
rock. Shortly afterwards His relatives, alarmed at 
His claims, which might have compromised both Him 
and them with Herod, tried to have Him shut up 
as mad. 

One day He was talking with a woman of Samaria 
in the endeavour to convert her. Moved and troubled 
by what this surprising Man said to her, the 
Samaritan woman recognized that He was a Prophet, 
and said: “I know that the Messiah cometh (who is 
called Christ), therefore when He ıs come, He will tell 
us all things.” Jesus answered: "I am He who am 
speaking with thee.” 

Another. day it was a timid Pharisee who came to 
consult the Christ as to His mission. Jesus summed 
it up thus: “God so loved the world, as to give His 
only-begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in Him 
may not perish, but may have life everlasting.” | 
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After a more popular fashion He represented Him- 


self in a parable as the only Son of a King, sent by 
Him into His vineyard. 

7. Finally, Jesus revealed Himself to His Apostles 
as the Son of God; not an adopted son, as they were, 
but in His Nature the Son and Equal of the Father 
from whom He proceeded; whom He alone could 
understand, as the Father alone could understand the 
Son; making but One with Him, so that he who saw 
Him saw the Father, he who served Him served the 
Father, and he who loved Him merited eternal life. 

He took upon Himself divine functions. He was 
Master of the Sabbath, consequently of Divine law. 
He declared that He would judge men at the last day, 
that by Him the Father created all things. He was 
greater than Moses and the Prophets. Before 
Abraham existed, He was. He was in the Father 


before the existence of the world. 


“ Dost thou believe in the Son of God ?” He asked the 
man blind from his birth. “Who is He, Lord,” replied 
the man, “that I may believe in Him?” "Thou hast 
both seen Him, and it is He that talketh with thee.” 
“I believe, Lord,” said the man that had been blind. 


And falling down he adored Him. 


Jesus died, but in such circumstances that the cen- 
turion on guard cried out: “Indeed this man was a 
Son of God!” Finally, having risen again by virtue 
of the absolute power He had received, He sent out 
His Apostles to convert the world in the Name of the 
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Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, thus taking His 
place among the Divine Persons. 


Jesus convinced His Apostles that He was conscious 
of His Divine Sonship, and they in turn convinced 
the world. St. John commented on this truth when he 
wrote: “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we saw His glory, the glory as of the Sole- 
Begotten of the Father.” 

8. The Divinity to which Christ laid claim was so 
far from being metaphoric that the day on which He 
uttered the extraordinary words, “I and the Father 
are one,’ His hearers, indignant at such a blasphemy, 
tried to stone Him. “We stone thee for blasphemy,” 
they said to Him, “and because that thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God.” They were right, but He 
was right too. 

A further proof is that when He was led before 
Caiphas to be judged, and Caiphas asked Him, “ Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the blessed God?” Jesus 


replied by applying to Himself a verse from the 
Psalms of distinctly Messianic meaning. “Art thou, 


then, the Son of God ?” cried.the judge. “Jesus replied, 
"I am, and you shall one day see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right’ hand of the power of God, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven.” Neither the 
Sanhedrin nor Caiphas were under any misappre- 
hension as to the meaning of this declaration. Rend- 
ing his garments, the high-priest said: “You have 
heard the blasphemy. What think you?” And all 
4 
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condemned Him to be guilty of death. Afterwards 
they went and said to Pilate: “ We have a law; and 
according to this law he ought to die, because he made 


himself the Son of God.” . 
Thus Christ died because He called Himself the 
Son of God. He was the first martyr for that 
truth for which, after Him, men would die by 

millions. 

0. But, some will say, what does it prove after all 
that Jesus called Himself God and believed it? We 
come across megalomaniacs in lunatic asylums who 


consider themselves to be gods. 

That is quite true; but what gives invincible force 
to the assertion of Christ ıs that, precisely, He was 
not mad, that He was as humble as He was wise, 
and that no man of any seriousness has ever disputed 
the sublimity of His teaching. Accordingly, we are 
confronted by this dilemma: either we must decide 
that He was mad and, like Herod, thrust Him forth 
into the street clad in the garb of a madman; or we 
must recognize that what He said was true, and 
worship Him. We can only evade this alternative by 
accusing Him of conscious deceit, of a meditated piece 
of trickery, which would be still more alien to His 
character, and which would have had no chance of 
SUCCESS. 
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Gu.) THE MIRACLES OF JESUS 


10. But do not let us believe Jesus on His word, let 
us invoke the witness of His acts. He Himself recom- 


mended this method to His enemies. "If you will not 
believe Me,” He said to them, "believe My works.” 
"If I had not done among them the works that no 
other man hath done, they would not have sin; but 
now they have both seen and hated Me; they have no 
excuse for their sin.” 

The works of Christ were, then, in His own judg- 
ment, the proofs that affirmed His Divinity. 

He was not addressing Himself, moreover, to 
dreamers who might have been won over by the charm 
of a system, but to men of a positive turn of mind, of 
limited intelligence, inclined to rebel against all 
reasoning, only yielding to the evidence of facts. It 
was, then, upon startling facts that Jesus had to rely 
in order to convince them of the highly improbable 
truth that He—yesterday a child of little education, 
to-day a poor man and a humble—was the Messiah 
whom Israel had been long expecting under a form so 
different; that He was the Son of God and the Equal 
of Jehovah, at once both lower than, and infinitely 
higher than, the expected Messiah, since the idea of a 
Man-God had never haunted the Jewish mind, and 
their rigid monotheism was certain to revolt against 


another than God who claimed to be God. The less 
this doctrine corresponded to the common expectation 
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the more paradoxical ıt seemed, and the more certain 
it was to give scandal the stronger had to be the proofs. 
11. And strong they were. Prophet, and the 
greatest of the Prophets, they called Him first, when 
they saw Him reading without any hesitation in the 
hearts and lives of men; and they had still greater 
reason to ‘call Him a Divine Prophet when they wit- 
nessed the fulfilment: of what He had foretold. For 
example:. His betrayal by Peter and by Judas; His 
scourging, and death upon the Cross; the destruction 
of the Temple, whose solidity had caused His 
Disciples to say, “ Master, behold what manner of 
stones and what buildings are here!” and the ruin of 
that town whose siege and imminent destruction He 
had described. . He.predicted, too, the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, and that His-followers, incapable and 
timid as they were, would know how to convert. the 
world, and that, although they would be persecuted 
and detested, their work would survive every attack. 
12. Still more striking facts were needed to make 
men see in Jesus the Son of God. These facts, too, 
were forthcoming; and when John the Baptist sent to 


ask if -Jesus were indeed He who was to come He 


could reply: “Tell him that the blind see, the deaf 
hear, the lame walk.” It was the truth, easy to verify, 


for Jesus never surrounded Himself with mystery, but 
acted and spoke in the open air and ın the full light 
of day. 


And 1t was true too that at His voice tempests were 
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stilled and loaves were multiplied; that devils, driven 
forth from the bodies of the possessed, acknowledged 
their defeat and His power; that the daughter of 
Jairus, and Lazarus, came back to life; that He 


wrought cures even from a distance, by a simple order; 
and that at last, when He Himself had disappeared, 
Flis disciples worked even greater miracles by the 
mere invocation of His Name. 

Before the evidence of these facts His enemies 
trembled. Not being able to deny their truth (for a 
whole people witnessed them, and they were wrought 
openly in their towns, under their eyes, in the Temple), 
they had recourse to ridiculous explanations, making 
out that Jesus was a sorcerer, and was acting under 
the influence of the devil. Finally, they decided that 
there was only one thing to be done: to get rid of 
Him by violent means. “What shall we do?” said 
these princes of the Jews among themselves. “ This 
man works many miracles. If we let him alone, all 
will believe in him.” 

13. At length, after three years of ceaseless miracles, 
the minds of His Apostles and of the multitude were 
convinced. He was acclaimed by the populace on His 
last entry into Jerusalem. They greeted Him as the 


Son of David promised to the world, the Messiah. 
But, on the morrow of this triumph, the blind hate 


that had been accumulating against Him had its 


revenge, and, Jesus permitting it (for He had said 
serenely, “ My life no man taketh away from Me, but 
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I lay it down of Myself”), on the morrow of this 
triumph He was crucified. 

And, once He was conquered, all the structure of 
proof He had so laboriously built up collapsed, and 
faith foundered, even in the souls of the Apostles. 
He who saved others could not save Himself—they 
shouted that at Him from the foot of His Cross. How 
could they recognize a God in this crucified and 
buried man? 

Yet when all was night in their materialistic minds, 
a sudden ray of light pierced the darkness. Christ 
had risen. He had foretold it, but they had not under- 
stood Him. And consequently they did not believe 
without distrust this astounding piece of news. It 
was so painful to have lost a first illusion that they 


were disinclined to risk a second. But they were 
forced to yield to truth. It was no old wives’ tale. 
Peter had seen Him, and John, and the Eleven, and 
five hundred disciples at once. He had eaten with 
them, and given them at great length the final details 
of His wonderful teaching. His triumph over death 
completed what His prophecies and miracles had com- 
menced. They knew definitely now in whom they 


believed, and, falling with Thomas at His feet, the 
Apostles, and after them humanity, repeated, and will 
repeat for ever, “My Lord and my God” 

14. He had triumphed over death. This victory it 
was which the Apostles put forward as the guarantee 
of their faith and to which they bore witness. Jesus 
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was to triumph too over oblivion, and this triumph 
too He had foretold. Centuries have rolled over His 
memory, obliterating the remembrance of names that 
once were famous. But His has remained intact, the 


object of ceaseless praise and worship, for ever 1m- 
perishable and Divine. 


Gv.) WHY SOME WERE INCREDULOUS 


15. Here a doubt assails us. How was it that a 
Witness such as Jesus was not believed by all? For 
the answer to this moral enigma let us recall what we 
have previously said as to the act of faith (Part I., 9). 

Jesus did not merely present His hearers with a 
theory to be believed, but with a programme of life to 
be carried out. He instructed His Apostles to teach 
the world to believe in Him and to observe all the 
things He had commanded. Already, utterly different 
as He was to what they had expected, it was difficult 
for them to recognize in Him the hoped-for Messiah. 
To accept His law was harder still. Men would have 


none of it. The cry which the Pharisees taught the 
multitude to use was this: “ We will not have this 


man to reign over us.” We will not have! Simeon 
had foreseen and foretold this conflict. “This Child,” 
he had declared, “ıs set for the fall or the resurrection 


of many, and for a sign which shall be contradicted.” : 
One more, prophecy which nothing seemed to justify 
when it was uttered, and which yet was fulfilled. 

“ However,’ says St. John, " many of the chief men 
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believed im Him: but because of the Pharisees they 
did not confess Him, that they might not be cast out 
of the synagogue. For they loved the glory of men 
more than the glory of God.” Those who were con- 


vinced were, then, more numerous than they appeared 
to be. Fear was the cause of many abstentions. 


All heard the same words and witnessed the same 
marvels, but the reason why some believed in Jesus 
and loved Him, while others did not believe but hated 
Him, was that the hearts of the first were already 
calling out for Jesus, while the hearts of the second 


called for robbery, violence, and wantonness. The 
first were ready to believe because they were prepared 
to act in a manner consistent with belief. The second 
refused to believe ın order that they might not have 
so to act. Jesus said of these: “Seeing they see not, 


and hearing they hear not, neither do they under- 
stand, For the heart of this people is grown gross, 
and with their ears they have been dull of hearing, 


and their eyes they have shut; lest at any time they 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 


and understand with their heart, and be converted, 


and I should heal them.” Another time He added: 
“Neither would they believe if one rose again from 


the dead.” 


CHAPTER II 


HOW WE KNOW IT 


16. FROM the history of Christ, as we have Just :briefly 


summarized it, it follows necessarily that He'was God. 
But how do we know this history? How has it 


reached us? Are its sources authentic? 

The history of the life and teaching of Christ has 
been handed down to us in three ways: by oral 
tradition, by written documents, and by the witness 


of the Martyrs. It is guaranteed to us by the testi- 
mony of speech, of writing, and of blood. 


(1.) I RADITION 


17. It is an undeniable fact, and one which, indeed, 


has not been denied, that the Gospel history. is made. 


up of elements which .had already. assumed a fixed 


form at Jerusalem between. A.D. 30 and. A.D. 70. These 
elements, préserved by witnesses or handed down 


orally by them, made up a tradition-which nourished 
the first. Christian community. During so short a 
span of years a tradition, known to such numbers of 
the faithful, jealously watched over, not only by them, 
but by enemies ready to point out any falsifications, 
and accepted by surviving eyewitnesses, could not 
have been corrupted to such a degree as to change the 
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real Christ into the Christ as He was universally 
represented a few years after his death. For this 


latter was a Christ-God, and the idea of deifying a 
man was too extraordinary, too repugnant to the 
Jewish mind, for Jews to have admitted it unless they 
had received it from Him whose disciples they said 
they were. We trace, then, to its source the tradition 
of the Divinity of Jesus—a tradition which has since 
spread throughout the world, and which we hold. 
Around this main fact other facts grouped them- 
selves. In the minds of both the friendly and the 
hostile the acts and words of Jesus were remembered, 
with devotion or with malice, as the case might be, 
but always with exactitude. They were not related 
behind closed doors in the intimate reunions of the 
initiated, but were openly told to a public which 
would soon have detected and contradicted any 
alteration. And this all the more, because the hatred 


which for a moment had prevailed over Christ still 
survived, and was for ever attempting to silence a 
teaching whose Author it had not succeeded in sup- 


pressing. After the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Jewish schools of Lydda and the Sanhedrin, which 


had been moved to Jamnia, slandered Christianity in 
their private assemblies, and forbade their faithful to 


have any intercourse with Christians; but even before 
A.D. 70, the Jews had tried by every means in their 


power to destroy the community in Palestine. They 
dogged Paul’s footsteps closely in order to stir up 
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the people against him. They collected and propa- 
gated the calumnies which were later to lead to the 
persecutions, and, “unless all appearances deceive us, 
they instigated the persecution of Nero” (Harnack). 
Yet these Jews never tried to write an account of any 
variations: in the Christian testimony, although such 
variations would have been their most formidable 
weapon. 

18. A tradition which sprang up in so strong a 
light, and under the eyes of such enemies, is a faithful 
one. Even had it not been committed to writing 
during this epoch the fact of its survival would in 
itself give it authority. As much as, and more than, 
a document, the Society founded by Christ has a right 
to be believed when it speaks to us of Jesus, for if its 
account had not been true it would not even have 
existéd; besides, if the Society had invented or 
modified the account it would surely have invented 
something different or would have handed down to us 
a series of incoherent and inconsistent legends. 


(1) THE SCRIPTURES 


19. But although our Lord had only commissioned 
His Apostles to preach, they or their disciples wrote 
also, and these documents constitute a testimony 
whose authority is vouched for by their dates, signa- 
tures, and text. 

The documents in question (the New Testament) 
consist of four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
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fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, two Epistles of St. Peter, 
three of St. John, one of St. Jude, one of St. James, 
and, finally, of the Apocalypse of St. John. The 
Canon, or catalogue, of these documents, drawn up in 
the sixteenth century by the Council of Trent, is 
almost identical with a Canon drawn up towards 
A.D. 200 (Muratorian) and with others drawn up by 
Councils of Bishops of the fourth century. Previous 
to this, in A.D. I 50, the heretic Marcion, seceding from 
the Church, had made a mutilated collection, altering 
it so as to cause it to agree with his particular dogmas. 
The very fact of this alteration proves that another 
collection, and that Catholic, existed in his time, and 
was already -held to be inviolable. In truth, by a 
selection in no wise arbitrary, but intelligent and 
guided by authority, the Christian community, whose 
supreme authority was the Word of Jesus as guaran- 
teed by the report of the Apostles, only retained, out of 


all the numerous writings that related the doings and 
sayings of Jesus, those which possessed this guarantee. 
The other accounts, deprived of authority, - disap- 


peared. Some of them retained their place in 
Christian literature as inoffensive but apocryphal 


legends. Only the four Gospels remained, together 
with the Book of the Acts, the Apocalypse, and the 
Letters of the Apostles, but they were nat considered 
the exclusive source of teaching, nor even a source to be 
preferred to preaching; neither were they looked upon 
as a complete and methodical account of all that 
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Christ had done or instituted, still less as writings 
that lay outside the control of the Church and which 
every man was free to interpret as he liked. 

20. The Gospels were not authorized textbooks 
circulated by the Apostles, but works called for by 
special circumstances, addressed to various com- 
munities, with different intentions. The Apostles and 


their first successors neither read books themselves 
nor gave them to others to read. They preached. 


They had no need to quote the Gospels. They quoted 


themselves, Each could say: “That which we have 
heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, which 


we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, 
. . . that we declare unto you, that you also may have 
fellowship with us” (1 St. John 1, 1-3). They all 
related the life of Jesus. Whence the uselessness, and 
consequently the absence, of references to the text of 
the Gospels in the Apostolic writings, although these 


writings contained an account of the development of 
the subject-matter of the Gospels. But the first 
generation disappeared, and the authority of the 
Gospels increased in importance as it became easier 
for the Churches to consult them. - Men turned to them 
and to:the ‘other Apostolic writings as to the only 
tangible vestiges of the first generation of Christians; 
they found in them the subject of their sermons and 
their great liturgical: reading-bdok. 

21: St. Matthew probably wrote a first Gospel in 
Aramaic. If.1t disappeared it was because this source 
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of information, which was also utilized by St. Mark, 
was incorporated in our actual Gospel according to- 
St. Matthew, written in Greek (before A.D. 70) for the 


Hellenic section of the community of Jerusalem. This 
Gospel appealed to those Jews who maintained a 


hostile attitude towards the new Faith, and was 
always considered by the Church as the fundamental 


Gospel. It was written by an Apostle, consequently 
by an eyewitness. 

St. Mark drew up his Gospel before A.D. 60. The 
interpreter of St. Peter, who called him his “dear son,” 
St. Mark wrote down exactly all that St. Peter remem- 
bered of the words and acts of his Lord. He had only 
one care: to forget nothing of what he had heard, and 
to say nothing that was not true. So Papias tells us, 


who had listened to the words of St. John and had 


been the companion of Polycarp, and whose testimony 
was preserved for us by St. Irenæus.* Mark had been 


the intimate friend of two Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
also of Barnabas. If he himself had not been a disciple 
of Jesus, he wrote his Gospel from the account of eye- 
witnesses, and followed primitive documents. 

St. Luke, a physician of Antioch, an educated 
man, a close observer, and a refined writer, had not 
himself heard Jesus, but he cites his authorities : those 
who had been eyewitnesses, and who had later become 
ministers of the Word—that is to say, firstly, the 
Apostles, and then writings anterior to his own which 


* Adv, Heres., lib. V. C. 33, n. 4. 
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he consulted with great care. Mark, instructed by 
Peter, only related what Peter had himself witnessed. 
Matthew had only recorded two incidents of the 


. childhood of Jesus. Luke extended his enquiry. He 
was one of the first converts of the community of 
Antioch. He knew Barnabas, just as he knew Mark 
in Rome, Philip in Cesarea, and James in Jerusalem, 
and he followed Paul closely. His authorities are 
thus of the highest value. He had already composed 
his Gospel when he wrote the Acts, which he com- 
pleted towards A.D. 60. He was an historian of the 
earliest period of Christianity. 

Finally, St. John wrote the last Gospel at Ephesus 
towards A.D. 90-100. He spoke of the death of Peter 
as an accomplished fact. 

The identity of the author of this Gospel with the 
author of the other writings that bear the same name 
is difficult to deny; several times the text seems to 
assert that this author is St. John, and we are also 
assured of the fact by a series of testimonies which go 
back to St. Irenæus (A.D. 180), who was the disciple of 
St. Polycarp, the immediate disciple of St. John. 
Moreover, the Church would never have recognized in 
the second century a Gospel so different from the three 
others, unless she had known that it was written by 
the Apostle. | 

22. Before the year 62—that is to say, before the 
end of the captivity of St. Paul at Rome—St. Luke 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles, which cover th period 
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from the Ascension to the end of the captivity of St. 
Paul. He related the history of the last twenty years 
from what he had seen of Paul and his companions or 


heard from them. The history of the twenty years 
prior to this he obtained from witnesses whom he 
carefully consulted. 

23. In order to complete the list of the principal 
historic sources for the teaching of Jesus, we have only 
to add to the foregoing the Epistle of St. Paul. 


Converted in A.D. 34 or 35, Paul, after seven years 
spent in retirement at Damascus and at Tarsus, first 


went with Barnabas to preach at Antioch, and after- 
wards devoted himself to the conversion of the pagans, 
dying at Rome towards AD. 66 or 67. His two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians were written in A.D. 51; 
those to the Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, were 
written A.D. 56-57; those to the Colossians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and the Epistle to Philemon, date from 
his captivity (A.D. 61-62). His Epistles to Titus and 
to Timothy were written about A.D. 66. 

Paul, converted and enlightened by the Lord, whom 
he saw with his bodily eyes, was also instructed by 
Ananias, by Barnabas, and by Peter, with whom he 
stayed fifteen days in consultation. He knew James, 
and, even at the time when he was persecuting the 
Christians and taking part in the martyrdom of 
Stephen, he was well acquainted with what Christians 
were and what they believed. He ıs therefore an 
historian of authority. Now, he was careful to point 
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out that the doctrines which he taught were not his, 
but those of Jesus. His account of the Resurrection 
was taken from eyewitnesses, that of the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist from what he himself had been 
told by the Saviour. He did not invent a new 
Christianity—he who specially forbade any innova- 
tions in doctrine. His disagreement with the C.urch 


at Jerusalem on the subject of preserving tue ancient 
Jewish rites was well known. Any -disagreement 


between his doctrines and those of Jesus or of the 
other Apostles of Jesus would have been still better 


known, had it ever existed, Paul was neither chief of 
the Church nor an independent teacher. He only said 
with more striking effect that which all the others said. 
He was the last of the Apostles, unworthy, he declared, 
to bear thatname, And this sincere humility, together 
with his passionate love for his Master, would not have 


allowed him to corrupt our Lord’s teaching. 
24. The teaching of the other Apostolic Epistles is 


identical with that contained in the Gospels; and if 
St. John in the Apocalypse looked towards the future 
and not towards the past, and consoled himself for the 
persecution he was undergoing by hymning the future 


victories of Christ the Conqueror, his Christ was no 
other than the same Lord whose life he had related, 
and to whose Divinity he had borne witness, 

There 1s no discrepancy in the New Testament, 
because everything it contains is a faithful echo of the 
voice of Jesus. 


5 
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25. Doubtless, not one of the Evangelists either 
wished to write, or could have written, a history 
arranged according to strict chronological order. 
This, however, ıs exactly what forgers would have 
tried to do. The Evangelists wrote just as the 
Apostles preached, but their accounts, which breathe 


an absolute sincerity, tell us all that 1s essential of the 
acts and teaching of their Master. They depict a 
Palestine and a society which existed before the dis- 
persion of A.D. 70, and only then. They display an 
intimate knowledge, such as only eyewitnesses could 
have, of those little local details which fix an epoch 
unmistakably. They quote the parables of Jesus—a 
method of teaching which they did not copy—and 
maxims and personal touches which bear an unfor- 
gettable stamp. If the Christian community and the 
leaders of that community had not possessed a 
religious respect for the text of the Evangelists, their 
accounts would have been merged in an ofhcial 
account from which all discrepancies would have been 
removed; certainly, two divergent genealogies of our 
Lord would not have been handed down to posterity. 
But the text of the Gospels was a sacred text. We 
possess a version (called the Vetus Itala) which dates 
from the second century. It is identical with our text. 
If, then, there are any corruptions in our text, they 
must have been made before that time. But how 
should documents be corrupted which it was held 
criminal to alter, and what proof can be adduced of 
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these alleged corruptions? At the end of the first 
century numerous copies of the Gospels were in circu- 
lation. The different readings which have been 
detected in the first manuscript known to us (fifth 
century) are insignificant. If arbitrary interpolations 
had corrupted the primitive account, 1f this account 
had not been an exact account but a fantastic inven- 
tion, the invention would have continued to grow. It 
would have given rise to a chaotic literature, to a 
confused medley of legends. 

26. To suspect the Evangelists and the other 
writers of the New Testament of having concerted 
together in order to deceive people is to entertain a 
very unlikely theory. Their accounts correspond with 
tradition; preaching agrees with documents, They 
were incapable of inventing the Christ whom they 
present to us or the doctrines which they preach. No, 
we have in the New Testament the real Christ, and the 
real testimony as to Christ, told and presented by 
writers who, without being professional historians, 
have proved themselves to be of all historians the 
most precise and the most exact. 


Gu.) MARTYRDOM 
27. Men 1 may tell or write a false history, but they do 
not die i in its defence. Now, following thie example of.. 
Stephen, the. first. disciples of our Lord died in order 
to maintain the truth of.their words. Doubtless, ‘mien 
of good faith have also died to maintain a false 
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doctrine in which they believed. But no man of good 
faith, no honest man, has died to maintain a fact 
which he knew to be false. Out of ten confederates, 
one, at most, might possess this courage and this 
perversity, but not the nine others, Now, what gives 
to martyrdom its value as evidence is that men of the 
high moral standing of Peter and Paul, of Stephen 
and James, of the Apostles and first disciples of the 
Lord, gave their lives to prove that they had seen their 
Master rise again—that they had seen what they 
related. We can safely infer from this that they were 
telling what they believed to be true: “I believe in 


witnesses who are ready to be butchered for their 
evidence.” 


PART IV 
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PART IV 
THE TESTIMONY OF JESUS 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT HE CONFIRMED 


1. THAT the Jews were able to organize and keep their 
nationality and faith up to the time of the coming of 
Jesus Christ 1s a prodigy which cannot be explained 
without a miraculous intervention of Providence, and 
which entitles their history, in very truth, to its 
customary name of “ Sacred History.” 

This family of Abraham, which emigrated from 
Chaldea nearly 2,000 years before Christ, would natur- 


ally, or so we should suppose; have been merged in 
the population of the country of Canaan. Its descen- 


dants, transplanted into the land of Goshen, we should 
have expected to become Egyptians. 

The work of Moses was superhuman. That towards 
1240 B.C, he rescued his compatriots from Egypt; that 
these, after a long period of organization in the desert, 
were able to invade Palestine and establish themselves 
there; that after the reigns of David and Solomon 
(tenth century B.C.) the ten separated tribes, towards 


the middle of the ninth century, met with defeat and 
deportation and disappeared from history, whilst the 
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two Judean tribes survived all invasions and returned 
after every deportation to carry out a successful work 
of reconstruction; that then, when the work of Jesus 
had been accomplished, a Roman attack sufficed to 
destroy Jerusalem and to disperse the people for ever 
—all these facts are beyond human explanations. And 
the more so because Babylonian captivity, fall of 
Jerusalem, and national restoration, were invariably 


foretold by Prophets and pronounced to be either a 


punishment for the sins of the people or a reward for 
its conversion. 

2. The religious destiny of the Jews 1s still more sin- 
gular. Having gone forth from, and being surrounded 
by, peoples who were far more powerful and highly 
civilized than they, being moreover perpetually prone 
to relapse into the pagan idolatry of these peoples, the 


Jews yet possessed and preserved a religious ideal 
which contrasted strongly with their moral and intel- 
lectual range and their natural tendencies. They kept 
the deposit of primitive revelation, and, alone in the 
world, knew the one true God, the Creator of all 
things. Their Prophets maintained them at this level, 
and played in their history a röle unique in the 
history of peoples. The Jewish nation was the ark 
which, in the moral deluge of the world, preserved the 
knowledge of God and of His providence, together 
with a moral code, as yet imperfect, -but infinitely 
higher than that of its neighbours, and which only ` 
lowered its standard for the purpose of making con- 
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cessions to these neighbours and to strangers within 
its gates. 

3. After the revolt of the Maccabees against the 
Syro-Macedonian tyranny (second century B.C.), and 
five centuries during which its political autonomy 
suffered complete eclipse, the Jewish race once again 
established a national dynasty which, however, the 
strife and bloodshed of rival parties ended by deliver- 
ing into the hands of the Romans, In 63 B.c. Pompey 
took Jerusalem and the Temple, but Christ was about 
to appear, and a short period of relative peace was 
ordained as a setting for His preaching. Taking 
advantage of the death-agony of the Roman Republic, 
an Idumean, Herod (the. Great), obtained from the 
triumvirs the throne of Judea (40 B.C.), and took pos- 
session of it after having put to death the partisans of 
the rightful dynasty. It is easy to understand his 
alarm, and the massacre which he ordered at Bethle- 
hem, when he heard that a king of the Jews had been 
born there.” 

At his death in the fourth year of the Christian 
era he bequeathed Galilee to one of his sons, Herod 


Antipas (the murderer of St. John the Baptist and the 
witness of the Passion), and Judea and Samaria to 
another son, Archelaus. 

A complete sceptic, Herod had yet restored—we 
may even say rebuilt—the Second Temple of Jeru- 


* In view of the population of Bethlehem, the number of 
children massacred has been estimated at about thirty. 
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salem. Although his authority was exercised under 
the supervision of a Roman Procurator, who usually 
resided at Cesarea, a certain revival of both the 
national and religious spirit marked the brief domina- 
tion of the House of Herod. It ıs the life of this 
fugitive period that the first three Evangelists recon- 
struct for us with so extraordinary a precision. 

How much of the religious heritage of His people 
did Jesus find still in existence at the time of His 
coming? 

4. Of the half-religious, half-political sects which 
dominated and divided Jerusalem, the principal was 
that of the Pharisees, who called themselves “the 
Pious” (or, Separatists). Nationalists, avowed enemies 
of pagan foreigners, very influential, attached to the 
minutest observances of their ritual and to the inter- 
pretations of the Law as much as to the Law itself, 
they believed in the immortality of the soul, in a 
judgment to come, in a future life, and in angels and 
demons. They heartily despised those who violated 
the traditions. 

The Sc7zbes, most of whom were Pharisees, were the 
interpreters of the Law ; they assumed the title of 
Rabbi, and were the spiritual directors of the nation. 
The Sadducees, enemies of the Pharisees, for the most 
part aristocrats and of sacerdotal caste, believed in 
nothing beyond the letter of the Law. Opportunists, 
they submitted with a good grace to the foreign yoke. 
The Galileans were patriots, hostile to the Romans. 
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The Zelots formed the enthusiastic section of the 
Galilean party. The Apostle Simon seems to have 
been one of them (St. Luke vi. 15). Finally, the 
Herodians were the political partisans of the reigning 
dynasty.: 

The nationalists and the people in general deeply 
attached to their Faith, were awaiting the advent of 
the King, the Son of David, the Messiah who should 
deliver them from their oppressors and cause the 
religion of Israel to triumph. Nobody was expecting 


either a purely moral deliverance or revival of faith. 
But all remained fervent monotheists, fearing God to 


such a degree as not to dare to utter His Sacred Name 
of Jehovah. All kept their faith in their past, in the 
Covenant made by God with their fathers, to which 
the Scriptures bore inspired witness. And numbers of 
upright men, hidden in obscurity as the just always 
are, must have been waiting ın silence and in the quiet 
practice of duty for the fulfilment of promises better 
understood by them than by the rest of the world. 
We know, and from the Gospels themselves, the errors 
of the sectarians of that time. But we do not know all 
that the righteous were thinking and believing—those 
righteous who appear in the opening pages of the 


Gospels: Zachary and Elizabeth, Simeon and Anna, 
Mary and Joseph, those who listened to the words of 
St. John the Baptist, and John himself. Yet it was in 
these and such as these that the best part of the Faith 


of Israel survived. And how by their moral superiority 
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they dominated their contemporaries : the Romans of 
Tiberius, the Alexandrians, or the Greeks! 

5. Be that as it may, the first thing in the past that 
Jesus ratified was that past itself—that is, faith in the 
Covenant, in the Law sprung from the Covenant, in 
the Scriptures which were the witnesses to this 
Covenant and the depositaries of this Law. His faith, 
of which He gave pledges over and over again, set the 
seal of authenticity on the whole deposit of the 
Ancient Scriptures. We have, then, as our reason for 
believing them divinely inspired, the direct testimony 
of Jesus. In the New Testament, incomplete echo as 
it is of the teaching of Christ and His Apostles, the 
Old Testament is quoted explicitly 496 times:* all 
the books of the Pentateuch, 14 Prophets out of 17, 
and 11 out of the other 27 sacred books. Moreover, 
many other quotations are missing — those, for 
instance, which Jesus cited in His Conversation with 
the disciples of Emmaus, when, beginning at Moses, 
He explained to them by all the Prophets how Christ 
was to be the Man of Sorrows, and to enter into His 
glory by suffering. 


In addition, we have the speech of NE to his 
executioners, which recapitulates the whole history 


of the Old Covenant, beginning with Abraham 
(Acts vii.); the splendid panegyric on Faith which in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (x1.) covers the whole 
period from Abel'to the last of the Prophets; together 


* And three times as often implicitly or by allusions. 
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with the constant allusions of St. Paul to the Old 
Testament. 

The teaching of Jesus, then, was grafted upon data 
inherited from the past—upon facts and principles so 
unreservedly admitted by most of His hearers that He 
did not have to discuss them, but mentioned them 
merely as a proof of His authority, and in order to 
explain, complete, and, where necessary, rectify them. 

6. But whether He explained, confirmed, or 
annulled, He spoke with an authority which struck all 
His hearers. “ He teaches as one having power,” they 


said, “and not as the Scribes and Pharisees.” He 
taught as He healed, as He commanded the elements : 


as their Master. As a Master who could be under- 
stood by the people, it 18 true, extraordinarily clear, 
adapting Himself to their mentality, but a Master who 
condensed and summed up in an unforgettable 
formula any question which He treated, closing it once 
for all and laying down the definite solution, no 
matter if that solution had prevailing opinion against 
it, or even the authority of Moses. 

Let us try to state precisely the ideas which Jesus 
thus explained, and which constitute what we may 
term His philosophy. 


CHAPTER II 
WHAT HE EXPLAINED 


(1.) THE WORLD 


7. THE world was called into being neither by the 
simple adaptation of pre-existing matter by God, nor 
by emanation of the Divine substance, but by creation. 
However inconceivable this unique mode of production 
may be to our minds, it 1s less so than the two others, 
which are simply impossible. In the first case we 
should have to explain the origin of matter, and how 
any change in this necessary matter could have taken 
place; in the second case we should have to explain 
how a simple substance could be divided, and how a 
perfect substance could become what it was not before. 
The production of the world by way of creation is the 
principal fact which the book of Genesis affirms. 

8. As to the manner and epoch of this creation, the 
ancient account accepted by Moses relates them in a 
form not easy to interpret. 

Neither a tale for children nor a course of palæon- 
tology for adults, the book of Genesis makes certain 
erand and definite statements, co-ordinates them into 
a logical scheme, and groups them round the funda- 
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mental truth of God the Creator. The character of 
these statements leaves room for various hypotheses. 
Jesus, who might have interpreted the text of Genesis 
for us ın an authoritative way, did not do so. Let us 
not introduce into His message, therefore, a scientific 
explanation of the origin of the world. However, He 
made Himself responsible for the affirmation that 
everything which exists has been created by God, and 
of man in particular He says: “Have ye not read, 
that He who made man from the beginning, made 
them male and female ?” (St. Matthew xix. 4). “From 


the beginning of the creation, God made them male 
and female” (St. Mark x. 6). The creature; the 
Creator; God, Creator of all things—these are 


common expressions and ideas of the Old Testament, 
confirmed by the New. 

0. Jesus described the approach of the end of the 
world in a way which we shall only clearly understand 
when that event occurs. Questioned as to its date, He 


did not choose.to reply, declaring that the Father 
alone knew 1t—which meant that this particular fact 


was not among those truths which the Father had 
authorized the Son to communicate. The reserve of 


Jesus when He did not wish to speak adds weight to 
His authority when He did make an assertion. 


41.) GOD 


10. Jesus had no need to teach the unity of God to 
such rigid monotheists as His compatriots. He 
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afhrmed it, however, by recalling to their memory the 


first article of the Law: “ Hear, O Israel: The Lord 
thy God is one God.” He reminded the devil of it 
when he tempted Him: “The Lord thy God shalt 


thou adore, and Him only shalt thou serve.” The 
monotheism of Jesus is evident. He worshipped the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. A Pharisee once 
congratulated Him on it: “ Thou hast well said that 
there is one God.” 

Neither had Jesus to tedch men accustomed to 
chant Psalms cv., cvi., cxvil, CXXXV., that God was 
good.* The whole history of Israel was a proof of 
this goodness of God towards His Chosen People. 
Yet it 1s this aspect of God the Father on which Jesus 
threw a special light. Doubtless, He often portrayed 
God under the figure of a Master, and painted our 
relations with Him as those between servants and 
Master. But to this conception of the Old Law He 
added (often He substituted for it) that of the Father- 


hood of God. 
A universal Fatherhood, excluding -nothing and 


nobody; a generous Fatherhood, doing good to all, 
even to the ungrateful, and rewarding men far beyond 
their merits; a merciful Fatherhood, waiting for and 
welcoming the prodigal son, rejoicing over the conver- 
sion Of a sinner more than over the perseverance of 
numerous just men, happy to have found the lost piece 


*-Confitemini Domino quoniam bonus (“ Praise the Lord, for 
He is good ”), etc. 
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of money and the lost sheep; yet a just Fatherhood, 
demanding from. the steward an account of his 
stewardship, asking the servants what they had done 
with the talents entrusted to them, knowing how to 
punish. God, who alone 1s essentially good, knows all 
and can do all. Heis spirit. He takes care of all, and 
His providence, which never slumbers, forestalls in 
particular the wishes of those who seek before all else 
to please Him. He will not have less care for them 
than for the sparrows, and no accident will happen to 
them without His permission. Let men seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice, and all other things 
shall be added unto them. And let them not be 
solicitous for the morrow. Sufficient for the day 1s the 
evil thereof. 


Gu.) ANGELS AND DEVILS 


11. [heir existence was a truth known to the faith- 
ful of the Old Law. The Gospel gives it an added 
publicity. An angel appeared to the shepherds and 
to Joseph; the Archangel Gabriel to Zachary and the 
Virgin Mary. Angels ministered to Jesus in the 
desert, and comforted Him in the agony in the 
garden. They will be the ministers of the Son of Man 
on the Day of Judgment. 

Speaking of children, Jesus said, "their angels, 
which implies that children are not alone in having 
angels for guardians. 


The devils play a role parallel to that of the ak 
6 
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Satan was termed by Jesus “the enemy,” "the liar,” 
and “the father of lies,” "the prince of this world,” 
into whose hands on the day of the Passion all power 
seemed to have been abandoned. He entered into the 
heart of Judas. He was the sower of tares. He was to 
tempt the Apostles and sift them as wheat. When 
Peter tried to turn Jesus from the idea of the Passion, 
Jesus accused the Apostle of playing the part of Satan. 
He announced that one of His Apostles was a devil. 
Once, in a single sentence, Jesus reminded His hearers 
of the fall of the angels and of the cause of that fall. 


It was when the disciples, proud of their first successes, 
were relating these to Him with a certain complacency. 


"I saw Satan like lightning falling from heaven,” He 
said to them. Satan perished from conceit, from a 
moral dazzlement, from cherishing the illusion that he 


was or could be anything of himself, All we know of 


the fall of the angels 1s summed up in that brief 
remark of Jesus. 


Gv.) MAN 
12. (1) His Origin.—Jesus, as we have said, afirmed 


that the human family was descended from the first 


couple created by God. St. Luke adhered to the 
teaching of Jesus when he traced his genealogical 
table up to Adam, son of God (St. Luke 111. 38). Our 
descent from Adam was not put forward by St. Paul 
as a novelty, but as an admitted fact; and if he 
discerned in Jesus a New Adam, the Father of 


humanity destined for heaven, it was because he saw 
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in the first Adam the head of the earthly humanity. 
Jesus had reminded His hearers of the fact that the 


devil was a liar from the beginning. St. Paul made a 
still more precise reference to the account in Genesis 
when he pointed out that the Serpent deceived Eve 
frst (1 Tim. 11. 14), and in the Apocalypse we have a 
further mention of "that old serpent who 1s called the 
devil” (Apoc. x11. 9), and who, in the end, will be 
captured. 

13. (2) His Nature.—Man has a soul that is reason- 
able and free. Jesus distinguished in him the body 
which can be killed, and the immortal soul which 
cannot be destroyed. He taught that a man must 
sacrifice his body to save his soul. This soul is free. 
Jesus was never tired of repeating: “If you would be 
saved, “if you would be perfect ”—which implies 
that we may not wish to be so, even when He calls us. 
He reproached unbelievers because they would not 
believe, and had resisted graces which would have 
converted Tyre and Sidon; He reproached Jerusalem 
for having let the hour of pardon pass, and her 
children for not having yielded to His longing to 
gather them together as the hen gathers her chickens 
under her wings. He praised merit, which implies 
liberty. He would save those who accepted the Good 


Tidings, and condemn those who, having been given 
sufficient light, would not accept them. Jesus 


addressed His words to free men only—free, not with 
a hypothetic liberty which they could exercise if grace 
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were granted to enable them to do so, but free with a 
true liberty which, even when urged and aided by 
grace, has the power to resist its appeal. 


14. (3) His Duties.—The common precept of 
ancient morality and of the natural law was this, 
Do good, avoid evil. Jesus taught nothing different, 
only He stated with precision in what evil con- 
sists, and opened out an immeasurable horizon of 
good. 

For corrupt Pharisaism, evil had become little more 


than the material violation of legal observances, under- 
stood in a narrow sense. He who preserved himself 
from contact with certain persons and things, who 
purified himself by»numerous ablutions, who observed 
the Sabbath and festivals, passed for holy and con- 
sidered himself so, no matter how corrupt his heart. 
Boldly, Christ broke this mask of hypocrisy. He had 
nothing but stern rebuke for those arrogant Scribes 


and Pharisees who were scandalized because they saw 


Him heal the sick on the Sabbath day, or because 
His disciples ate without having first washed their 


hands, or because He dined with sinners and forgave 
fallen women. In words of set purpose forcible, He 
pointed out that what defiles a man is not what goes 
into his mouth, but what proceeds out of his mouth 
and comes from his heart and lips. Peter was to need 
a vision to make him comprehend that no food is 
impure. Jesus had already given His, disciples to 
understand this. He had no hostility except 
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towards those Pharisees who outwardly were like 
whited sepulchres, but who within were full of corrup- 


tion. His glance when it rested on them was one of 
anger, and their blindness of heart saddened Him. 
He preferred the publicans to them, and told them so, 
and this enraged them. He exhorted them to wash, 
not their cups and dishes, but their souls. He 
castigated their pedantry, flinging at them this apos- 
trophe: " Amen, I say to you, that the publicans and 
the harlots shall go into the Kingdom of God before 
you |” 

15. It was the soul that Jesus wished holy; it was 
to the soul that He addressed His command to keep 
herself from evil, or, if that were no longer possible, to 
purify herself from it. Evil—that ıs to say, sin, dıs- 
obedience to the Law of God: to the Decalogue and 


the Law of Moses in the first place, and then to that 
more perfect Law which He promulgated. This Law 
was destined to bring the family once more into 
accordance with the first design of God, to repeal 


concessions of long standing (for example, that of 
divorce), to forbid, not only evil committed, but evil 


desired and enjoyed in thought, evil desires as well as 
evil deeds, reaching thus the innermost depths of the 


human conscience, and setting before men as their 
model the innocence of little children. 

In order to preserve himself from evil to such a 
degree as this, man must watch over his senses, 
mortify his passions, subdue the flesh, the enemy of 
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the spirit, fight and conquer himself. This Jesus 
directed him to do, reminding him in energetic 
language that it is better to enter the Kingdom of 
God halt and maimed than, whole of body, to be 
condemned. 


Yet, for all that, this Reformer thoroughly under- 


stood human wretchedness, and how rare ıt would be 


for men to attain to holiness if only those could do so 
who had been wholly preserved from evil. A com- 


passionate ‘Saviour, He declared that He had been 
sent for the sake of sinners rather than for the Just, 
for the sick rather than for the whole. He did not 
will the death of the guilty, but that they should be 
born again. He crushed no criminal, but, on the 
contrary, opened to all the sources of purification, 
repentance, and penance, All who repented He fully 
pardoned, and His pardon sanctified publicans and 
harlots, prodigals and traitors, even the penitent thief 
dying at His side, and reinstated them in all their 
privileges. 

The purification which He demanded did not 
consist in purely exterior rites, but in conversion of 
soul. To the purification which preserves, He bade 
men add the purification which repairs, and, in order 
to encourage the human conscience to free itself from 
evil, He warned it of the eternal punishment which 
awaits the man who dies in sin. What master had 
ever before taught a morality so definite, so purifying, 
enforced by such authority ! 
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And this was only its negative side. After men had 
been preserved from evil or purified from it, Jesus told 
them to do good, and He specified what good. 

16. (a) Duties towards God.—Above the secondary 
rites which must be observed, though without neglect- 
ing what is essential, Jesus placed the first com- 
mandment of the Law, which is to love God with all 
our heart, with all our soul, with all our strength. But 
it would simply be a lie to pretend to love and not to 
obey, to honour with the lips and not with the heart. 
It would be an illusion to pretend to serve two masters, 
God and self-interest. - Jesus had a horror of love 
which is mere affectation and display of a double 
heart. Obedience should embrace all the precepts of 
God. He who violates the least of these, flatters him- 
self in vain with being just. 

The Law of God was the Mosaic Law. Jesus 
observed it strictly up to the last day of His life. He 
did not come to abolish but to fulfil it, and: if the 
synagogue had recognized Him for what He was, He 
would have transformed it in a way which the unbelief 
of the Jews has prevented us from knowing. He had, 
then, to lay down a new Law, and men must fulfil His 
commands in every detail if they wish to be just in 
the sight of God. But to honour God an exterior 
observance of the commandments does not suffice. 
He must be worshipped and loved, men must have in 
Him an absolute faith and confidence, pray to Him 
and try toimitate Him, The Jews might have known 
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how to pray—they who possessed in the Psalms such 
perfect models of prayer that they have remained the 
great Christian prayers of all time. Yet Jesus com- 
plained that His Apostles themselves did not know 
how to pray. When the mother of James and John 
begged Him for good places for her sons He told her 
that she did not know what she was asking. And, in 
response to their request, He taught His disciples the 
one essential and ideal prayer which should be 
addressed to the Father in heaven. And did not He 
personally set them the example of prayer when He 
went apart and gave Himself up to whole nights of 
prayer? In addition, He told them that they must 
ask the Father in His Name, that it was a good thing 
to meet together in order to pray, that they must 
persevere in prayer even to the point of tiring God, 
yet without a multiplicity of forms, and that, if they 
wished God to listen to them, they on their side must 
listen to God, by doing His will. To do the will of 
God, to put obedience to Him first, to accept the 
chalice which He offers us, and to drain it if, notwith- 
standing our prayers, He insists on our doing so: 
thus did Jesus recapitulate our duties towards God. 


17. But God does not lay the same duties on all. 
Jesus expressly distinguished the Precepts which must 


be observed if we would obtain eternal life (they are 
summed up in the Decalogue), from the Counsels 
which, if observed, will lead to perfection the soul that 
wishes to attain toit. The first are obligatory for all, 
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the second are what are called works of supereroga- 
tion. The first make a man just, the second make him 
perfect. It was especially by His Coumnsels that Jesus 
widened the moral horizon of man and set before him 
an ideal hitherto unsuspected. Often, in the same 
discourse, He mingled together Counsels and 
Precepts: it is for us to distinguish the one from the 
other. Often, in proposing a Counsel, He said: "Let 
him understand Me who can. He who has ears to 
hear, let him hear.” 

18. Instead of practising perfection by intermittent 
acts, men can make a state of it, and establish them- 
selves in it by a mode of life which consecrates the 
whole man to God. Jesus promised that those who 
had left all for Him would be rewarded a hundred- 
fold; He promised them a treasure in heaven; He 
asserted that, far from being judged, they should 
judge. In return He asked them to abandon every- 
thing— wealth, property, family—and to follow Him, 
and become, after His example, fishers of men. 

This state a man does not exactly choose for hım- 
self; only he who 1s called can choose it. No man 
comes to Jesus except the Father draw him. All do 
not understand His invitation to celibacy and 
chastity, but only those to whom it has been given to 
understand. It was not the Apostles who chose Him, 
but He who chose them. He did not say to them: 
“Send labourers into the harvest-fields of souls,” but: 
“ Pray the Lord of the harvest to send them.” It is 
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God who sends, who calls souls to perfection. They 
can resist this call: after having responded to it, they 
may subsequently become unfaithful. But the call is 
necessary. During His life on earth, Jesus called men 
by speaking both to their ears and to their souls. 
Now that He has disappeared, He continues to call 
them by speaking to their souls. He does not requisi- 
tion men, or entice them to enlist ın His service by 
misrepresentations; He calls, He invites, He enrols 
them only with their full consent, though requiring at 
times that they should follow Him without delay, 
without even going to say good-bye to their families 
or fulfilling the last duties towards their dead. He 
condemns the man who puts his hand on the plough 


and then looks back. He acknowledges: that He 
comes to separate sons from mothers; that anyone who 


prefers parents, comfort, life, to His service cannot be 


one of His chosen disciples; that He brings not peace 
but the sword ; and that the worst enemies of the soul 


aiming at perfection may be the members of its own 
family. 

19. Around Him Jesus grouped a little community 
of Apostles. He wished to make of them the salt of 
the earth, the light of the world, He trained them 
with a view to perfection. They were poor. Judas 
took charge of the alms on which they lived. If they 
went on a missionary journey, Jesus laid down the 
rules they were to follow. They were to go two and 
two, begging for hospitality as an alms, taking neither 
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money, nor staff, nor wallet, nor two coats, nor shoes. 
They were to give gratuitously what they had 
received gratuitously: their teaching and their 
miracles. In each place they came to they were to 
enquire who was the most worthy and take up their 
abode with him, bringing peace to his house. 

Have we not here the first model of a monastic 
family ? 

After the time of Jesus, in order to recruit souls for 
the perfect life, there would be no need to do anything 
but what He did. It would be necessary to pray the 
Lord of the harvest to call labourers, to ascertain if 
souls had really heard this call, if they desired to 
respond to it, and if it were possible for them to do so. 
Man recognizes a vocation: he does not give one. 
That ıs beyond his power. Moreover, in the Gospel, 
Jesus has both called souls to perfection and marked 
out the way that leads to it so clearly that this call 
alone ıs enough for those who are willing to receive it 
and who have been given the grace to hear it. 

20° (b) Duties towards ones Netghbour.— The 
second commandment of the Law, which Jesus said 
was like to the first, is to love one's neighbour as one- 
self. This formula is derived in part from Leviticus. 
We love ourselves so well! We are so ingenious in 
excusing and defending ourselves! We shall treat 
others perfectly if we treat them as we wish them to 
treat us, 

But Jesus went farther than this and introduced 
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something new. Before His time å man's neighbours 
were his relations and fellow-citizens—not strangers, 
not enemies. The gods were made to share this 
exclusiveness, even the true God, and He, moreover, 
in order to preserve His people from being corrupted, 
had ordered them to keep themselves from strangers. 
In the book of Leviticus we read: “ Thou shalt love 
thy friend as thyself” (xix. 18). Jesus replaced friend 
by nezghbour, and what the Law commanded a man 
to be to his friends—upright, just, sincere— Jesus com- 
manded him to be to all men, even to his enemies. 
" Whatsoever you would that men should do unto you, 
do you unto them, for this is the Law and the 
Prophets.” This command reversed accepted ideas, 
all the more so because Jesus affirmed that worship 
rendered to God would be blameworthy unless a man, 
before bringing his gift to the altar, first went and was 
reconciled to his neighbour—as if our obligations 
towards our neighbour were to take precedence of our 
obligations towards God. 

21. The Law permitted men to render evil for evil, 
“eye for eye, tooth for tooth,’ even between friends. 
The Greek Law of Solon and the Roman Law of the 
Twelve Tables also authorized retaliation. The 
Mosaic Law left the application. of the law of retalia- 
tion in the hands of the judges. Jesus forbade all 
vengeance. He ordered men to forgive. Not that He 
forbade them to have recourse to justice and to defend 
the right, but, even in this case, He wished them to 
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pardon the injury and not to act from a spirit of 
revenge. Then, from the Precept, He passed without 


any transition to the Counsel of Perfection. The 
Precept, of which He reminded the rich young man, 
was: “Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt not go beyond 
thy just rights.” 

The Counsel tells us how we should sometimes give 
up our just rights: “But I say to you not to resist 
evil: but if one strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him also the other. And if a man will contend with 
thee in judgment and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. Give to him that asketh of thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not away. 

Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you, that you may be the children of your Father who 
is in heaven, who maketh His sun to rise upon the 
good and upon the bad. For if you love them that 
love you, what reward shall you have? Do not even 
the publicans do this? And if you salute your 


brethren only, what do you more? Do not also the 
heathen do this? Be you therefore perfect, as your 


heavenly Father is perfect ” (St. Matthew v. 38 et seg.). 
It is not difficult to understand that in these 


Precepts all is not equally obligatory. What is obli- 
gatory is love for all, and Jesus gave the reason for 
this love—that we are all loved by God, are all 


children of God. Remove this reason, and love of our 
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neighbour becomes impossible. We must love- our 
neighbour in God and for God, and only by loving 
him thus can we love him always. Jesus pointed to 
two models of this charity: His Father and Himself. 
“ Love one another as I have loved you.” This is His 
Law, His commandment. It was a new one, He 
realized, since He said: “ Å new commandment I give 
unto you, but He gave it, and He wished charity to 
be the mark by which all men should recognize His 
disciples. And as a model of charity He put before 
them that of the Good Samaritan. He forbade dis- 
trust and rash judgments. Before seeing the mote in 
a neighbour’s eye, He wished men to remark the beam 


in their own. He forbade pitiless severity, and even 
in face of a detected. fault He said to the accusers: 
“Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” 
Moreover, He declared that God will judge us as we 
have judged others, and mete out to us the same 
measure which we have given to others. “If you 
forgive men their offences, your heavenly Father will 
forgive you also your offences. But if you will not 
forgive men, neither will your Father forgive you.” 
When His disciples wished to call down fire from 
heaven upon a town which had rejected them, He 
said: “ You know not of what spirit you are. I came 
not to destroy, but to save.” He, who had the right 
to be severe, pleaded extenuating circumstances in 
favour of His executioners. “Father, forgive them, 


they know not what they do.” 
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What idealism! And how right was the audience 


of Jesus in saying, “ No man ever spoke as this man.” 
Or, on another occasion: “ What thing is this? What 


is this new doctrine ?” 

If Jesus blamed all wrong done to the interests of a 
neighbour, with still greater reason did He blame 
scandal, which is the ruin of souls. He knew scandal 
to be inevitable, but He cursed the world that gave it, 
and declared with singular energy that it would be 
better for a man to cast himself into the sea with a 
millstone round his neck than that he should give 
scandal to the soul of a child. 

22. (c) Social Duties —lIt there was one rôle which 
Jesus constantly and expressly repudiated it was the 
political röle. He was neither Zelot, nor Herodian, 


nor Sadducee, nor Pharisee. 


« The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair. All 
things therefore whatsoever they shall say to you, 
observe and do: but according to their works do ye 


not, for they say and do not.” Consequently, we must 
submit to religious authority, no matter who its 
depositaries may be. In the same spirit He ordered 


Peter to pay the tribute-money demanded for the 


maintenance of the Temple services. 

They tempted Him to know if the Romans should 
be obeyed. He replied, as was His way, by a formula 
which laid down a principle: “ Render to Cæsar the 
things that are Czesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” St. Paul did but develop this principle in his 
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Epistle to the Romans (x111. 1-7). Jesus would have 
men obey the powers that be as a matter of conscience. 
His disciples, even when persecuted, drew their loyalty 
from His. This obedience has only one limitation: 
when the civil law 1s in opposition to the Divine Law. 
Jesus foresaw and announced this conflict. He taught 
His followers by His example that in such a case God 
was to be obeyed rather than men. 

In order to regenerate the individual, Jesus did not 
seek in the first place to remodel society. He followed 
the contrary order, which ıs the right one. The society 
of His time had many blemishes, to which He was by 
no means indifferent, but He knew that they could not 
be removed in a day. Let each observe what He 
commanded, let every family become again what He 
wished it to be, and let men love each other as they 
loved themselves—the very fact that they did so 
would make injustice disappear. Personal reform 
would lead of necessity to social reform, and on any 
other footing social reform would be a chimera. 

23. (2) Personal Duties—Jesus Himself professed, 
and inspired others with, a supreme respect for the 
souls of children, of women, of sinners. It was this 
respect and this pity which raised the status in the 


world of those whom paganism scorned or despised. 
But Jesus instructed everyone without exception to 


respect his own soul, and to fear only what defiled it. 
The value of a man for Him lies in the heart, the will, 
from whence proceed all good and all evil. He armed 
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the human conscience with sure principles; He warned 
it of its responsibility. He taught it to fear only the 
judgment of God, to despise the judgments of others, 
to obey only the Spirit of God or those who speak in 
the name of God. It was Jesus who freed the human 
conscience from all fear of despotism, and who raised 
to its highest point man’s conviction of his personal 
responsibility. 

He advocated the interior life, the humble life. 
What He asked men. to remember about Him -and 
learn of Him was that He was meek and humble of 
heart. Once they understood this they would have 
peace of soul. Io His Apostles in particular He 
recommended this humility. They were not to be 
called Raddbi; they were to avoid foolish disputes as to 
precedence; when they had fulfilled their whole duty, 
they were to acknowledge that they were unprofitable 
servants. He had not come to be ministered to, but to 
minister. Let them serve one another. Let them be 
humble das children, and let them translate this 
humility into acts of self-denial. 

But no ostentation. Others must no know of their 
alms; they must even take no heed of them themselves. 
They were to take as much care to hide their acts of 


penance as the Pharisees took to have them seen of 
men. Neither must they make a parade of their 


prayers: they were to pray for God’s sake. 
Then, frankness: no equivocation, no sham in their 


words. Say: “ That is so; that is not so.” Jesus was 
7 
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uprightness itself. “ In secret I have spoken nothing,” 
He said to Annas. “I have spoken openly to the 
world.” He wished His faithful to have this same 
frankness, to preach on the housetops. 

The practice of duty, to imitate Jesus by practising 
the duties of their state of life—this He commanded 
in a formula whose meaning they could only fully 
grasp when they saw Him bending under the burden 
of the Cross. “If any man will come after Me,” He 
said, “let him take up his cross and follow Me.” 


“ Whosoever doth not carry his cross and come after 
Me cannot be My disciple.” 


In short, they were to observe His Precepts, all His 
Precepts, and receive those whom He sent to them, 
and by this means they would save their souls, they 
would make sure of eternal life. They were not to lay 
up for themselves ephemeral goods in this world, but 
rather to lay up a treasure of merits in heaven, and to 
set their hearts where they had placed their treasure. 
If needs were, they must sacrifice the goods of this 
world for those of heaven, since ıt would serve nothing 


to gain the whole world at the expense of losing one’s 
soul, 


24. And this 1s the fundamental idea of the Gospel : 
to look at time only in the light of eternity, to set a 


valué on the things of time only so far as- they help us 


to win eternal life. The fundamental idea of worldli- 
ness, on the other hand, consists ın setting no value on 


anything but time. Hence the contradiction between 
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the Gospel and what Jesus called "the world.” Hence 
the new sense which Jesus attached to words repre- 
senting things good and evil. All languages applied 
the term goods to the things which caused men to 
rejoice, and evils to the things which grieved and hurt 
them. Jesus has supplied us with a more exact 
criterion by which to judge things. “The world will 
rejoice,’ He said to His disciples, “and you, you will 
be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into 
joy.” Sorrow, then, is a good. Similarly, poverty, 
hunger, tears, persecution, may well be things richer 
in merit, more certain of compensation in eternity, 
than wealth, satiety, fame. And so, blessed are the 
poor if they understand poverty aright, for they shall 


be rewarded by the Kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted; they 


that suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for their vindi- 
cation shall be glorious. Blessed are they that hunges 
and thirst after this same justice which on earth they 


do not meet with, for they shall have their fill;. and 


the clean of heart, for they shall see God; and the 


merciful, for they shall obtain mercy; and the peace- 
makers, and all who are meek and gentle. “ Blessed 
are ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, 


and speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for My 


sake. pe glad and rejoice, for your reward is very 
great in heaven.” 


But, on the contrary, “ woe to you that are rich, for 
you have your consolation; and to you that are filled, 
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for you shall hunger. Woe to you that now laugh, for 
you shall mourn and weep; and woe to you when men 
shall bless you, for according to these things did their 
fathers to the false prophets.” 

To treat the Beatitudes as exaggerations and as 
paradoxes that cannot be accepted is to prove that 
one has not grasped a word of the Gospel. 

Moreover, the law imposed by Jesus ıs not hard. 
He calls to Himself all who suffer and are burdened. 


He tells them to take His yoke upon themselves and 
learn how gentle and humble a Master He 1s, and how 


sweet the yoke, how light the burden, which He 
would have them accept. 

25. (4) Man's Last End.— The Jews were not 
ignorant of the fact that there was another life: "I 
know, said Martha to Jesus, “that my brother will 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day ”; and 
those who listened to the parable of the bad rich man 
were well aware that the just would be rewarded in 
the bosom of Abraham and the wicked tormented in 
hell. But Jesus made these necessary and formidable 
truths clearer and more precise. 

Man, during his life, is entrusted with talents for 


which he will have to account. He is the steward to 
whom the Master will one day say: “ Give an account 


of thy stewardship.” Death is a surprise for which 
we should hold ourselves in readiness. Like a thief, 
the Judge will surprise us, for He simply does not tell 
us beforehand the hour of His coming. It is impru- 
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dent indeed to wait to fill our lamp with oil until He 
is close at hand. Blessed the servant whom His Master 
shall find at his post. He is a madman who, thinking 
he has plenty. of time before him, eats, drinks, and 
forgets himself. “This night," says Jesus to him, 
“thy soul shall be required of -thee. Watch, 
therefore, for you know neither the day nor the 


hour.” 
26. This death will be followed by a searching 


judgment, in which we shall have to give account of 
every idle word, when justice will be rendered to every 


man according to his works, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to that solemn Judgment which 1s to close human 
history, and over which will preside the Son of Man 
whom on earth men saw humiliated. To Him will be 
entrusted the office of Judge. He will come in His 
glory, surrounded by angels, and, all nations having 


been gathered together, He will at last separate the 
good grain from the tares, the just from the wicked, as 
a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats. To 
the first He will say: "Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, and possess the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world, for what you did to 


one of these My least brethren, you did to Me.” To 
the wicked He will say: “ Depart from Me, ye cursed, 


into everlasting fire which was prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” And these shall go into 


everlasting punishment, but the just into life ever- 
lasting. 
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It was important that we should know of this life 
and this punishment. Jesus has told us about them 
all that 1t 15 necessary for us to know. 

Heaven He often presented under the image of a 
feast, and as a kingdom in which the just will shine 
like the sun. The places in it will be unequal, as 
merits are unequal, but only those will be admitted 
who wear the wedding garment. 

Into the burning fire will be flung those who have 
given scandal, and all who are impure. Then there 
will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. A gehenna of 
unquenchable fire, where the worm of remorse does not 
die nor 1s the fire extinguished—Jesus has described 
it in various ways. Over and over again He said that 
it was better to accept every sacrifice, to undergo no 
matter what suffering, than to be thrown into this 
eternal fre. And these threats on His lips have all the 
more force because He 1s merciful, and will only 
punish with regret those who flouted God's forgive- 
ness, the obdurate, who died in their sins. 

27. “Lord, are they few that are saved?” Jesus 
evaded this indiscreet question, and it would be rash 
indeed to try to answer it in His place. He contented 
Himself with saying: “Strive to enter by.the narrow 
gate; for many, I say to you, shall seek to enter, and 
shall not be able.... Enter ye in at the narrow 
gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there are who go in 
thereat. How narrow is the gate, and strait is the 
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way that leadeth to life, and how few there are that 
find it!” 

28. If the teaching of Jesus had been confined to 
what we have just recapitulated it would be the most 
complete and the most lofty philosophy ever taught. 
The poor systems invented by others would grow pale 
by the side of ıt, and anyone wishing to write a history 
of human wisdom would have to know and expound 


the wisdom of the Gospel. But Jesus did not come to 
bear witness to this truth only, for, after all, it is still 


but Auman truth. He came to reveal another truth to 
the world, a Divine truth to which man could not of 


himself attain, and thus what Jesus has revealed is 
infinitely above and beyond that which He has con- 


firmed. 


CHAPTER III 
WHAT HE REVEALED: 


29. THE method of our Lord’s revelation runs parallel 
to that of God's greation. God created the sun: forth- 
with the sun exists: it remains for men to discover 
what it is. Jesus, when revealing mysteries, stated 
that they are, and left it to human intelligence to 
fathom, as far as is possible, their nature. This will be 
the task of the ages, and it will never be completed. 


(1.) THE HOLY TRINITY 
30. The revelation of the Holy. Trinity dates from 


the New Téstament. Pagan thought had not sus- 
pected this mystery. It was unknown to the Old 
Testament. Now that it has been revealed, there are 
those who seek, in the Old Testament, indications of 
the Trinity ın certain words spoken by God, in certain 
theophanies or visible manifestations of God. The 
Old Testament does indeed speak of the Word of God, 
of the Spirit of God. It attributes to Him the power 
of sanctifying and illuminating, that of enlightening 
the Prophets. But it regards this work as a power of 


God, not as the action of a distinct Person in the 


Godhead. 
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Mary, and, apparently, Joseph, when they learnt the 
work that the Holy Spirit had effected or was about to 
effect, must have been enlightened as to the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity and the distinction that exists 
between the Divine Persons. But it was Jesus who 
caused .us to make a superhuman progress, in our, 
knowledge of God by teaching us the fact (of which 
the full explanation will always escape us on earth) 
that the Divine Nature is, not indeed divided between 
Three Persons, but shared equally by Three Persons, 
Three individual Principles of Action : the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. The subtle attacks of 
heretics forced the Church later to define this fact in 
technical, philosophic terms which Jesus naturally did 
not dream of employing. Jesus said that He pro- 
ceeded, that He came from the Father; He declared 
Himself the Only-Begotten of the Father, the Um:- 
genitus. This “ procession” was, as a matter of fact, 
defined later on as " generation.” The Word is the 
Son, born of the necessary act of the Father generating 
His Thought from all eternity; an Only Son, for the 
Father has completely exhausted and realized His 
Idea in one single act. The Holy Ghost proceeds 
simultaneously from the Father and the Son, for He 
is the act of mutual love springing from Them both 
during the whole course of Their existence—that 1s to 
say, always. Whereas, with us, the idea which 1s born 
of knowledge and the appreciative joy which springs 
from the idea are only successive aspects of our 
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activity, In God they are Persons, distinct Cok 
similar, not ‘three Gods, but three Persons in God, 
acting in concert in all Their works, and ‘yet. Each. 
ascribing to Himself, and requiring that we should. 
ascribe to Each, a special part in every work: the 
Creation’to the Father, but by the Son; the Incarna- 
tion and the Redemption to the Son, sent by the 
Father; Sanctification to the Spirit, sent by the 
Father and the Son. Thus, the same substance of 
iron does various kinds of work; here it is used to 
strike, there to break down, and there again to polish. 
A coarse analogy—but the mode of God's existence 
escapes human statement. 

31. According to the needs of the times, the 
Councils were to throw further light upon these 
concepts. The Creed attributed to St. Athanasius 
tried to express them in formulas that left no possible 
loophole for evasion. But Jesus had revealed the 
essential part of the mystery. 

Often, when He called God “the Father,” Jesus 
merely intended to throw a light upon one of His 
characteristics, but often, too, He meant to distinguish 
a Person. He formally attributed to the Father action 
distinct from His own. The Father had sent Him, 
had told Him all that He was to say. His power was 
absolute and universal, but He had received it from 
the Father. Jesus was as distinct from Him who sent 
Him, as those whom He Himself was to send were 
distinct from Him. Jesus was the exclusive Heir of 
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the vineyard; the Father was the Owner. Jesus was 
the Vine; the Father was the Husbandman. The 


Father gave the Son a chalice to drink. The Son 
would have wished to refuse it; He begged the Father 
to remove it from Him, but He accepted it. Every- 
thing which marks diversity of Persons: distinction, 
order, contrast, 1s to be found in the relations of the 
Father and the Son, so much so that it would be easier 


to see in Jesus a Son of God metaphorically alone, than 


to confuse Him with the Father. 
32. But He ıs the Son by nature, the Only Son who 


came forth from God and who will return to God. The 
Angel of the Annunciation, the. Voice of God at His 


Baptism and Transfiguration, call Him the “ Beloved 
Son.” The Father is greater than He, and yet what 
the Father does He likewise does. The Father is ın 
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Him, and He ıs in the Father. Like the F ather, He 
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has life in Himself.” No one has seen God, except the 
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Only Son who is in the bosom of the Father and.who 
makes Him known ‘to men. Only the Father knows 


the Son, and, reciprocally, Jesus thanks His Father for 


having glorified Him with the glory which He had 
with God the Father before the world was. He is not 


alone: the Father is with Him, and it is the Father, 
immanent in Him, who works by Him. He who knows 


the Son knows the Father. Other men are of the earth, 
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but He comes down from on high. They are of this 
world, but He is not of this world. He is the Light of. 


the world; He is the Way, the Truth and the Life. He 
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is the Lord of David himself. " Before Abraham was, 
I AM.” The Son is, then, distinct from the Father. 
He comes from Him, ye yet He is inseparable . from Him. 
He ıs equal to Him. Finally, two rôles are entrusted 
to Him by the Father in addition to that of teaching 
men: it is by Him that everything has been created, 
and it is by Him that all will be judged. 

The prologue of the Gospel of St. John thus sums up 
the teaching of Jesus: "In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by Him; and: without Him was 
made nothing that was made.” And ın his profound 
analysis of the person, of the role, of the attributes of 
the Son, the Lord, St. Paul does but expound what 
Jesus revealed. His hearers accepted without discus- 
sion teaching which they knew to be that of Jesus. 

33. In His revelation, which was gradual and suited 
to the capacity of the Apostles, who could not take in 
everything at first, Jesus first set Himself to establish 
His Divine Sonship. The New Testament is, before 
all else, the manifestation of the Son. It was when 
about to leave them that Jesus revealed to His 
disciples more especially the existénce and the mission. 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Vet it was to the Holy Spirit that the Virginal 
Conception, had, been attributed, and when Jesus was 
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baptized the Holy Spirit had descended upon Him in 
material form. By other formal allusions to the röle 
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which the Holy Spirit played in their sanctification 
Jesus had also prepared His Apostles for His last 


promises. Finally, He told them that, after He had 


passed from their sight, the Holy Spirit would come, 


that Spirit which proceeds from Him, the Paraclete 
who would teach them all truth, who would enable 
them to understand what they had not yet understood, 
and would inspire them and give them all light and all 
courage. A personal action is, then, attributed to the 


Spirit, a Divine action. And when Jesus took leave of 
His Apostles and commanded them to go and baptize 
men He united 1 in the same formula the three Persons 
of the Holy Trinity who work together for the re- 
generation of souls, 

= 34. But because, as Jesus Himself stated, it was after 
His ascension that the Holy Spirit was to come to com- 
plete the work of the Son, it is to that sequel to the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, rightly called the 
" Gospel of the Holy Spirit,” that we must go to see 
His work. He came, as Jesus had told His Apostles 
He would, and He renewed and regenerated men. He 
spoke, acted, guided the infant Church. He was the 
invisible Protagonist ın the drama that unfolded itself. 
“It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” 
said St. Peter at the First Council. He was no longer 
only a Divine Force, He was a Person with whom the 
first Christian community lived on terms of intimacy. 
Certain new converts confessed that they did not even 
know that there was a Holy Spirit. They learnt of 
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His action when they saw with what virtue He filled 
those on whom He descended when invoked by the 


Apostles. Do not let us be surprised that the worship 
of the Holy Spirit remained more in the background 


than that of the Father and of our Lord, and that it 


was only at the end of the fourth century that St. 
Gregory Nazianzen was able to congratulate himself 
on its full expansion (Orat. theol., v. 26). Even to-day, 


how many Christians are ignorant of His functions! 


And yet St. Paul and the other Apostles explained 
them fully. They said that the Holy Ghost is the 


Principle of the new life, the Guest whose temple is 
the Christian, the Illuminator, sent to sanctify as the 
Son was sent to redeem, the Advocate, the Paraclete, 
the Soul of men’s souls. 


G1.) I HE INCARNATION 


35. The Incarnation is more than a theological 
dogma: it is an historical fact. Jesus existed. He 
was a real man, who was born, grew up, worked, 
suffered, and died, and who, after His resurrection, ate 
with His disciples in order to convince them of the 


reality of His life. 
On the other hand, this man was God. The Word 


was made flesh; the Son of God was made man. 


Jesus Christ is Man and God,.He is the God-Man. 


PT y Paa T o anai ag D ` j : , 
Christian thought has never ceased to examine into 


this initial theme, and the theology of to-day states it 
in detail and in a more subtle: manner simply by 
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reason of the attacks it has sustained; yet, for all that, 
twenty centuries of meditation and argument have 
added nothing to what Jesus Christ affirmed, for His 
words sum up everything. 

Truly and integrally man, Jesus had a real body, 
not a phantom body, a body that was “born of the 
Virgin rgin Mary : and did not come down from heaven. 

“He had a created ‘soul, endowed with intelligence 
and free will. His human nature had everything 
which ours has, except sin. 

Truly ( God, ” Jesus was the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, consubstantial with the Father, begotten by 
Him from all eternity, but united in time to the body 
formed by the Holy Spirit in the Virgin Mary. In 
Jesus two distinct natures coexisted, two modes of 
acting—one human, the other Divine; two intellects 
and two wills. | 

E 36. And yet, one Person. The fact was evident; the 
explanatıon of the fact, when anyone desired to reflect 
upon it, was more difficult. The human nature of 
Jesus was wanting ın nothing of that which 1s required 
to constitute a person—that ıs to say, a principle of 
action complete in itself. But, in uniting Itself to this 
human nature, the Divine nature of the Word assumed 
control of it, and was, for the body and soul of Jesus, 
what our soul is for our body: its Principle of person- 
ality. Otherwise, the union of the two natures would 
have been a moral union only. The Word would have 
dwelt in Christ, would have. directed Him; He would 
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not have been Christ, as in fact He was. From the 


first instant of His conception, the human nature of 


Jesus was S then ‘united’ to the Divine nature, in such a 
way that both were only. one Person, one hypostasis. 
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Whence thé name “ hypostatic ” given to this union by 
the theology of the fifth century. The Virgin Mary, 
then, did not conceive a man, with whom afterwards a. 
God united Himself, but a Man-God, a God. Mary 
was not only Mother of Christ, CÄristotokos, but 
Mother of God, 7heotokos. 

37. This term, by which the Council of Ephesus 
(A.D. 431) expressed their opposition to the Nestorians, 


sums up the whole of Marian theology. But the term 
is to be found in the Gospels themselves when they are 
read in the right sense. For the Gospels are careful to 
establish this fact—on which the reality of the Incar- 


nation depends—that Jesus Christ was born of Mary, 
a Virgin. The shepherds, the Magi, the disciples, and 


before the disciples, the people of Bethlehem and of 
Nazareth, as later those of Capharnaum and Jerusalem, 
recognized in Mary the Mother of Jesus. Jesus gave 
her this title, and treated her with filial obedience. 


Granted that God had been made Man, and had 
willed to have a Mother, it follows from it that He 


must have had for that Mother a filial devotion. The 
devotion of Christians for Mary is then a necessary 
consequence; they cannot be exempted from having 
for Mary the devotion which Jesus necessarily had 
for her. 
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Granted, again, that from all eternity God had 
decreed the Incarnation of His Son, He could never 
have held in horror her who was to be the Mother of. 


that Son. He must — His Son must — always have 
loved her. 


And granted that the faithful, born of Christ, form, 
one mystical body of which He i is the Head and they 
the members, it seems probable that Mary, Mother of 
Jesus, will also be the Mother of the mystical body of 
Christ, the Church. This probability was declared to 
be a reality when the dying Jesus told His Mother, that, 
she was to be.the Mother of John, which meant that 
she would be the Mother of all Christians. 

“Mother. of the King, Mary is on that account 
Sovereign Mistress of the subjects of the King, and 
this extends her empire over tke whole of creation. 

Vouched for at the crib, as at Calvary, the maternity 
of Mary was likewise acknowledged in the upper room 
which had been the scene of the Last Supper. It was 
around her there that not John alone, but all the faith- 
ful grouped themselves while they were waiting for the 
coming of the Holy Ghost. 

Mother of God, Mother of men (and Mother of men 
because the Mother of God, Saviour of men), Mary is 
of exceptional dignity, and she prophesied truly when, 
as a simple, unknown girl ın the house of her cousin 
Elizabeth, she foretold that all generations would call 
her blessed.. And all this is contained in the testimony 


of Jesus. 








8 
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38. The office and dignity of St. Joseph are. pe 
revédled to, us Dy the the Gospels. Not only is he there 
declared to be just tand I holy, I but he was the husband 
of Mary—the husband selected by God, who knows 
how to choose. God made him, too, trustee of His 
Divine authority over the Mother and the Child, with 
a right to their affection and respect—the respect of 
Mary, the filial love of Jesus. This right raises him 
who possessed it immeasurably beyond others. Jesus 
called other saints His friends or His brothers. He 
called Joseph His father. TT 


(11.) THE REDEMPTION 


39. The dogma of the Redemption is a corollary, or, 
if 1t be preferred, an explanation of that of the Incar- 
nation; in other words, the object of the Incarnation 
was Redemption. It ıs therefore important to under- 
stand exactly the raison d’étre of the nature of this 
Redemption. 

That Jesus. came into the world to save..it. He 
declared oser an and oyer again. He said, doubtless, that 
He was born to bear witness to the truth, and that only 
this truth would free men from sin. It 1s, in fact, by 
faith in the Christian revelation that the work of 
justification is begun; but justification, the redemp- 
tion of the human soul, required, something -beyond 
the teaching of Christ. 

40. The Forerunner hailed in Jesus thé Lamb of 
God, who was to take away the sins of the world. The 
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Archangel had said of Him to Mary that He would be 
called : Saviour, for He would save His people | from 
their si sins. “He was to be the Saviour whom all the 
Prophets had invoked. “I came not to judge the 
world,” He declared, “ but to save the world. ... The 
Father sent His Son into the world, in order that the 
world might be saved by Him... . It 1s not the will 
of God that one of these little ones should perish. . . . 
His will is that every one’ who believeth in the Son 
shall have life everlasting. . . . He so loved the world 
as to give His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him may not perish.” To all those who 
received Him Jesus gave power to become once again 
the sons of God. "We know, said the converted - 
Samaritans, " that Jesus is the Saviour of the world.” 

"The Lord,” “the Saviour,” these two titles are 
constantly recurring in Apostolic writings. But from 
what was Jesus to save us? 

41. The history of the Fall of man stands out clearly 
from the Gospel story. Jesus assumed a knowledge of 
it on the part of His hearers, and therefore He simply 
alluded to it; He declared that He had come to deliver 
man from its consequences, and left it to His Apostles, 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit,.to instruct the-world . 
on the subject. This they did, St. Paul more explicitly 
than any Other, and it is from their teaching, which 
forms a commentary on that of their Master, that we 
have learnt the reason and the secret of the Redemp- 
tion. 
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Man, created by God, had received from His 
Creator, not only a “complete equipment of natural 
gifts, but, along with certain other gifts—which 
though also natural were yet miraculous—he had 
received a sanctification conferred on him by that 
supernatural quality which we call sanctilying grace. 
This grace—this beauty, nobility, dignity—modified 
the substance of his soul, and was a mysterious com- 
munication of the very nature, of God. It made man 
the son of God, and gave him the power of knowing 
God and of loving God m the same way as man knows 
and loves himself. Not that, on earth, man can fully 
exercise this power. As long as he lives, he 1s like a 
child under the care of a guardian, and deprived of 
the custody of his wealth. It will be handed over to 
him when he comes of age. In the same way, only in 
heaven will the just man enjoy that intuitive and 
beatific vision of God which on earth he has possessed 
only in embryo as a promise and a capacity. 

42. Absolutely gratuitous,'in no way necessary to 
the completeness of his human nature, the raising of 
man to supernatural life, to Divine sonship, was subject 
to a condition, which, as it could not be imposed at 
one and the same time on successive beings, was 1m- 
posed once for all on the head of the race. From the 
decisive test to which he was to be put Adam was to 
issue either as a possessor of these supernatural gifts 
which would then become the inheritance of his descen- 
dants, or, if he failed, both he and they would be 
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deprived of them. Betrayal of his trust would not only 
be to commit a personal fault, which would be imputed 
to himself alone, but, since he was head of the race, it 
would involve his descendants in his guilt. Those who 
descended from him would not only be disinherited of 
a fortune to which their nature had no right, but collec- 
tively they would be guilty of its loss. 

An actual sin of the first Adam, the original fault 1s 
in no wise a personal fault of ours. It is a state of 
ruin, which we inherit as we inherit all family ruin, 
and, what is more, it 1s a state of guilty ruin, because it 
is caused by a fault which the head of the family com- 
mitted in his capacity of head, and which rendered his 
race hateful to the Creator. 

In consequence of this fault, the Divine sonship, the 
supernatural life which was to end in beatific glory, 
were lost for humanity, and, abandoned to his own 
weakness, ıt became difficult for man to avoid personal 
faults, which personal faults would not only entail the 
loss of the beatific vision, but would call forth a posi- 
tive eternal condemnation. 

43. This was the unhappy condition from which 
man was to be rescued. It was a question of restoring 
to the world, if not the miraculous privileges with 
which the first man was gratuitously endowed, at least 
the life of grace, prelude to the life of glory. 

It is true that God by a simple act of pardon could 
have effaced the first fault and destroyed its conse- 
quences. But if, in place of a pardon, He desired 
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a satisfaction which should be proportionate to the 
injury, He was constrained to exact a Divine satisfac- 
tion, and this, man was incapable of offering: Man 
had been able to destroy, but he could not restore. 

A child can break a masterpiece, he cannot remake 
it, and the masterpiece will remain lost to the world 
unless the artist who made it should restore it. In 
order that humanity could restore that masterpiece of 
the supernatural life which was the handiwork of God, 
it was necessary that humanity should receive from 
God a superhuman power; and to enable humanity to 
offer a Divine expiation to an offended God it had to 
be clothed with Divine merit: This power and this 
merit the Word gave to humanity by becoming man. 

The God-Man could ‘make satisfaction, and He 
could restore. As each of His acts possessed a Divine 
merit, He could by the least of His acts have redeemed 
the world. But He was generous, and He aspired to 
offer to His Father a superabundant reparation: this 
was His death. 

44. Let us not reduce the Redemption to a mere fine 
act of heroism which has been set before men, and 
which saves them by the powerful impulse towards 
good that it provokes. It was all this, but it was more: 
a buying back, a ransom. “It is expedient,’ Caiphas 
was inspired to say, " that this man should die for the 
people.” It was expedient, it was necessary, on the 
hypothesis that God required a reparation; and this 
reparation He did require, and Jesus, not without the 
repugnance of His human nature, consented to make ıt. 
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" By His death He has made all things new, He has 
washed us in His blood, He has redeemed us by His 
blood. ... He has taken our sins upon Him... . 
He has delivered Himself for us, an oblation and 
a sacrifice to God for an odour of sweetness. . 
Blotting out the handwriting of the decree that was 
against us, which was contrary to us, He has taken the 
same out of the way, fastening it to the cross.... 
When the fullness of the time was come, God sent His 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, that He 
might redeem them who were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.” St. Paul has 
summed up in these expressions the doctrine of our 
Lord. 

45. Let us add that no one has been excluded from 
this superabundant Redemption. Jesus came to save 
all men. He died for all without exception. The 
merits of His death are shared by those, too, who lived 
before His coming. It was because God foresaw these 
merits that He granted justification and grace to those 
who lived before Jesus, that He granted to the Virgin 
Mary, not only regeneration, but preservation from 
original sin, so that she was conceived in the love of 
God. 

But this Redemption has two characteristic features. 
God has not restored supernatural. lite universally, to 
the  whole-of htimanity. He only communicates it 
individually to all I those whom He regenerates.” ”More- 
over, if He offers it, He does not force men to accept 
it. We remain free to accept or to refuse the benefit of 
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Redemption ;* and, for this Redemption to be etica- 
cious, it is not enough for us to believe in it, we must 
perform the good works which ; grace helps, but does 
not force us to accomplish. And so it is for each one 
of us to add what is wanting to the work of Redemp- 
tion. What is wanting ıs that it should be accepted by 
each—each man individually must avail himself of 1t. 

40. Now the Kingdom whose foundation was the 
guiding-star of Jesus, and the entry to which had as 
its condition that rebirth which seemed so improbable 
to Nicodemus — the Kingdom which He instructed 
His Apostles to announce, was evidently not an 
earthly Kingdom, but the company of the redeemed. 
This Kingdom of. God exists already in each one of 
those over whom God reigns by His grace, and, its 
attributes are justice, peace, joy in the Holy. Spirit. 
The children ofthe, Kingdom form the City of God, 
one ne day to be definitely founded in heaven, but which, 
meanwhile, is encumbered with enemies and with the 
wicked. The children of the Kingdom, whose triumph 
the Apostle > John boti both saw and sang, are the. elect 
whom Jesus has redeemed. — i 

* Let us be quite clear on this point : free physically, but 
under a moral obligation. Our Lord takes possession of no 
one by force. He does not constrain men to carry His Cross. 
He says: “If you will follow Me . . . if you Will be perfect.” 
But He said also to His Apostles: “ He that believeth you 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned.” 


Consciences will have to render an account to Him later of the 
use they have made of their liberty. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHAT HE ESTABLISHED 


(1) THE CHURCH 


47. What the Church of Christ is—The immaterial 
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Kingdom that Jesus came to establish might, strictly 
speaking, have been composed of. individual..souls 
scattered over the world, with no.other. tie between 
them than that of a common. Faith and aspirations, 
and sanctified directly by God. 

But so amorphous a type of society would have 
been fragile indeed, and would have implied, on the 
part of our Lord, a psychological outlook that was 
very shortsighted. The children of the invisible 
Kingdom would soon have developed the desire to 
form themselves into a visible society, if only from the 
necessity of recruiting their ranks by teaching, and 
from the human instinct that forms men into groups, 
and that leads them to organize themselves for pur- 
poses of preservation and defence. Without this they 
would soon have melted away and disappeared. 
Moreover, 1f, for the religious society outlined by the 
Patriarchs and founded by Moses, Jesus had substi- 


tuted an anarchic crowd without a head His work, far 
I2I 
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from being one of progress, would have been a 
retrogression, which no Jew, no pagan, would have 
tolerated. 

Finally, such a work would certainly not have been 
the one foretold by the Prophets, and Jesus would not 
have been “ He that was to come.” The great pro- 
phetic idea was, in fact, that in Israel would arise a 
man, who would inaugurate the universal reign of 
Jehovah—a reign of justice and of peace, having the 
Jews for its first nucleus, but embracing the whole of 
humanity ; that, for the old worship and the old priest- 
hood, a worship open to all and a purified priesthood 
would be substituted; and that all men would be 
united in a common sheepfold under one shepherd, 


thus founding a visible Church to which all peoples 


would be drawn. To be the Messiah, Jesus had to do 
all this, and He 1s the Messiah because He did it. 


48. He was announced to Mary as ; 
to found a Kingdom, and, from the beginning of His. 
ministry, He formed the nucleus of that Kingdom: 
twelve | Apostles, they, seventy-two disciples. They 
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were not simply an élite whom He was going to 


instruct, and to whom He would then leave the task of 
spreading His ideas. They were leaders whom He 
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prepared for their office, of whom He demanded the 
practice in an absolute degree of the Counsels of Per- 
fection, and a height of virtue to which the crowd 
could not attain. He required them to be models. 


Once He had obtained this result or prepared them for 
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it, He entrusted His Apostles with the mission and 
the power of instructing, ruling, sanctifying. 


As His Father had sent Him, He sent them; 
because He had received all power in heaven and on 


earth, He gave to them the power of laying fresh 
duties on the consciences of others. They were to 
repeat the teaching of Jesus, all that He had com- 
manded them to believe and to do. And those who 
heard His envoys would hear Him, those who despised 
them would despise Him. -- 

A good Shepherd, He wished to gather souls into 
His onè sheepfold, Hirelings would try to slip in, but 
only the lawful Shepherd was to rule it. 

And this society. ..which He. founded-.was--not. 
intended for the material conquest of the world, but. to 
sanctify” and produce. those who.were to be. the 
children of the Kingdom. of Heayen. Its leaders were 
by remitting the sins of the “guilty ; they v were to 
convince men by means of their miracles. For all this 
they possessed complete and exclusive power. 

49. And Peter, who was the first to recognize in 
Jesus the Son of God, was to be the.Rock. on which 
Jesus would a His Church, so that anything 
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Church. He was to receive the | keys of the Kin din 
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of Heaven, and he was to be 


power of binding and loosing consciences which was 
afterwards to be extended to the Twelve. He was to 
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be entrusted with the mission of feeding the sheep and 
the lambs in the one fold. Hev was to confirm the faith 
of his i brothers, which implied that his own would be 
guaranteed against eclipse, and he was so guaranteed 
because the prayer of Jesus for hım could not but be 
efficacious. 

50. Thus, Jesus established all that ıs necessary, tọ 
constitute a society : individual” members and an 
authority—members i in the first place who were con- 
verted Israelites, and later, all those of every nation 
who believed and were baptized; an authority fur- 
nished with definite powers, and which was itself 
hierarchical. 

And this body of Apostles appointed by Jesus was 
not: a provisional arrangement, destined to disappear 
and to give place to a collective system, or, rather, to 
an anarchical individualism, for Jesus entrusted it with 
a mission, which, from its very nature, assumed its 
permanency. He promised to Peter, at the moment 
when he appointed him the head of the society, that 
the gates of hell should not prevail against it. Lastly, 
He assured His Apostles, regarding them evidently as 
the heads of a dynasty, that He would be with them 
all days, even to the consummation of the world. In 
the same way, the primacy of Peter was no temporary 
privilege, no honorary title that was not meant to 
survive its first recipient. It was a power, a jurisdic- 
tion, designed by Jesus to ` hold together as as with an 
iron girder the Church that Het had i founded—a ] power, 
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a =e which would therefore be inherited by 
those who succeeded Peter in the chair established by 
Jesus. This power in Peter and his successors is the 
condition of the indefectibility of faith of the other 
pastors and of the unity of the Christian fold. 

51. Far, then, from resembling a man who did not 
know what he wanted, and whose vague plans would 
be definitely shaped, or rather changed, by the 
generation that followed him, Jesus founded, and 
founded for ever, a society which He ordered 
change, and He equipped it with.a por organism, 
capable, ‘doubtless, _ of development, but guaranteed 
both against that wearing-down process ` which ends in 
death and those changes which amount to loss of 
identity. “He founded a religious society—a relig10n— 
composed « of shepherds and of sheep, of Apostles and 
of faithful, of priests (clergy) and of laity; furnished 
with a- government in doctrinal matters to which it 
was the duty of the faithful to submit, because this 
government was guaranteed against error in doctrine 
and morals, and was endowed with jurisdiction over 
consciences, and with the power of making its subjects 
holy. And at the head of this government He placed 

ope Je . 
Peter, whose indefectible and infallible faith was to 
rule the Church, and whose jurisdiction was to 
be the source from’ whence the others drew their 
authority. Jaa. 

In His long talks with the Apostles, especially after 
His resurrection, Jesus instructed them as to His plans. 
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The Evangelists tell us all that 1s necessary to enable 
us, too, to know them. 

52. And lastly, hardly had her Founder disap- 
peared than we see the Church that Jesus established 
at work, and already she 1s what Jesus had made her 
—what no one else could possibly have made her. She 
teaches, declaring that she 15 but repeating the teach- 
ing of Jesus, “and condemning the heresy which would 
depart from it; she governs with authority, repressing 
the caprices of individual minds, and enforcing her 
laws under penalty of expulsion or by more terrible 
punishments; she sanctifies her members by an out- 
pouring of graces through the channels and by. the 
instramentality of the Sacraments ; she perpetuates 
the Ehiefårchy, spreading with marvellous rapidity, and 
evérywhere reproducing, under the authority of the 
Bishop, that hierarchical community whose prototype 
Jesus had created. There is no more trace of a break 
of continuity between Jesus and the infant Church, 
between the infant Church and the adult Church, than 
between the first Bishop of Rome and the last of his 
SUCCESSOYS. 

53. If heresies forced the Church to define fresh 
points of doctrine, if the original deposit of revelation 
progressed and grew richer in the course of centuries, 
the new definitions do but emphasize what Jesus 
affirmed, and the progress is due to a deeper under- 
standing of what He revealed or to deductions which 
logically flow from it. When Pius IX. proclaimed the 
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Pope to be infallible, he merely repeated _ more 
emphatically the declaration of Jesus; when he pro- 
claimed Mary to be immaculate, he merely stated a 
fact which is implied i in the title of Mother of God, a 
title dráwn from the Gospels. E 

54. The teaching body. of she Church—that is to 
Say, the Bishops united to the Pope or the Pope alone 
—are not blind guardians of a | document which they 


and, “consequently, the power of de it “of 
deducing . the consequences which follow from it at 
what: seems to them a fitting | moment, of condemning 
arbitrary interpretations, of enacting — the moral laws 
which correspond to dogmatic truths. In doing all 
this they are discharging the mission “expressly 
entrusted "to them by Jesus when He told them to 
preach the Gospel and to bind and loose consciences, 
not according to their individual whims, but accord- 
ing to the instructions He gave them. And by so 
doing, they have brought the Church from the state in 
which the Apostles found her when they issued from 
the upper | room after the descent of the Holy. Ghost to 
the state in which we see her today.. They have added 
nothing ; they were not able to add anything to the 
testimony of Jesus. They thémselves recognized that 
they had no power to dø so, nor would others ever 
have acknowledged such a power in them. 

55. Where the Church of Christ is—Just as men 
recognized the Messiah by the description the Prophets 
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gave of Him, so to-day we should recognize the true 


Church founded by Jesus by the way in which she 
corresponds to the description He gave of her. The 
little flock cannot have disappeared: Jesus promised 
it perpetuity. But in which of the churches which 
continue to call themselves Christian ıs ıt to be found ? 


Ever since the time of the Apostles the heretics whom 
Jesus had foretold would arise, have multiplied, creat- 


ing sect after sect with a more or less ephemeral life. 
Long ago they called themselves Marcion and Arius 


and Manes. To-day they call themselves Luther or 
Calvin, and the. descendants of these two form an 


indefinite number of varieties of Protestantism. On 
the other hand, the Greek Church, separated by 


schism since the. eleventh century, has also had its 
imitators. 

All, schismatics or heretics, when, they, broke away. 
from the ancient Christian family of which they formed 
a part, carried off with them the old name and continue 
to boast of i it. But it is illogical and impossible to 
grant t that they have an equal right to bear it. There 


are certain essential qualities which Jesus enjoined 
upon His followers, and these qualities are the notes 


that constitute them His followers. These notes stand 
forth so clearly in the Gospels that Apostolic preaching 
early began to point to them,* and as far back as the 
fourth century the formula that has since become 


* Eph. iv. 5; V. 25; 11. 20. 
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classic was already fixed. Ihe. Church founded by 
Jesus must be One, Holy, Catholic, and. Apostolic. 

50. Religious internationalism was a new. idea, in 
that World where religions. had the same anton & as 
States. To break down the barriers which separated 
castes and peoples, which rendered the barbarian 
hateful to the Roman, and the Gentile hateful to the 
Tsraelite, was a work requiring superhuman strength, 
and yet it was the first item on the programme of 
Jesus. First of all, He set Himself to gather together 
the strayed sheep of Israel, but He planned to enlarge 
the sheepfold and to draw all peoples into it, and 
what He planned He commanded His Apostles to 
carry out. Catholicity—that is to say, universality 
— is. the. first. note of the Church of Jesus. She is 
limited neither as to space nor duration. She 1s for all, 
and for always. Should she become a national or 
restricted church, she would cease to be the Church of 
Jesus. ‘This feature of His design i is quite explicit. 

57. But this Church, though she was to spread over 
all the earth, “Jesus ‘intended to remain One. He did 
not scatter. about the world a number of churches. in 
juxtaposition, He intended, while respecting differ- 
ences of country and of conditions, to. make of all 
peoples one single Kingdom. He knew with what 
desperate attempts at division and decomposition men 
would oppose His plan, and so, on the eve of His 
death, He was possessed by the longing for union. 
He exhorted His followers to be one, as He was One 

9 
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with His Father. He was the Vine, they were the 
branches. United to the Vine, the branches would 
bear fruit; separated, they would be good for nothing 
but to be cast into the fre. “That they may be one!” 
With desperate earnestness He repeated this prayer. 
And, since unity can only be preserved among a 
number of men by authority, He established that 
authority. He founded a religion of authority. He 
did not leave the realization of unity to the private 
judgment of each: private judgment is an artisan of 
anarchy. 

58. One in Catholicity, the Church y was s to I be e Holy 
which was to sanctify men by His teaching, acts, ¿ and 

m$Xample, and to give to souls that life of grace which 
constitiites holiness, ..-- 

Jesus was under no illusion as to the worth of the 
men who were entrusted with the guardianship of this 
deposit of holiness. He had foretold the fall of two of 
them. He both knew and said that scandal was 
inevitable. But He knew also that His grace would 
triumph over human weaknesses, and that, in spite of 
those who were her members, His Church would never 
cease to give to the world lessons, means, and 
examples of holiness. He would preserve her from 
errors of doctrine; He would provide her with such 
abundant supernatural’ aid that in her bosom, always, 
holiness would flourish, even in her hours of decad- 
ence. He would endow her with extraordinary graces 
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to render her holiness more striking, such as the gift of 
miracles, missions, and other superhuman works. 

59. Finally, the last note of the true Church, which 
at once sums up, and is the condition of, the others, 1s 
that she should remain Apostolic—that Is to say, 
either she must trace her descent from a Church 
founded by ‘the ‘Apostles, or she" must have been 
directly entrusted with her mission by the successör of 
Peter, who ever remains the Head of the Apostles and 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

This note or characteristic 1s the condition of the 
others. For unity consists in being ruled by Peter. 
Catholicity would mean decomposition without this 
direction by a single head. Moreover, the graces 
which give holiness come, as a general rule, through 
him who has the keys of the Kingdom and who confers 
all jurisdiction. 

These facts being stated, where is the Church of 
Jesus? 

60. Shall we call national churches “Catholic,” or 
even the churches of special districts, thus reducing the 
idea of a religion to what it was before Jesus—.e., 
the patrimony of a special people? Such was the 
Ethiopian schism, the Greek schism, the schism of the 
Old Catholics. They had for their origin the pride of 
a leader desirous of making a separate party, or else 
racial antipathies; they made separatists, rebels—just 
what Jesus condemned with the greatest severity. 

They came forth from Catholicity because they 
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broke Unity. What holiness of doctrine remains to 
them ıs what they have preserved from their past, and 
even this partial unity 1s crumbling away in their 
hands. They are divided by oligarchies, and held in 
bondage by the civil powers. Heresy 1s on the watch 
for them, and they fall into the trap. 

If their Sacraments are still valid, and can in certain 
cases convey grace to souls of good faith, yet their 
moral decadence and barrenness are evident, while the 
splendour of their Catholic youth renders the contrast 
of this decadence more painful. 

61. Can heresy be the Church of Jesus? But which 
heresy ? For they simply swarm, and their creeds are 
contradictory. 

“My name is Christian, my surname 1s Catholic,” 
said the first Christians. If the name of heretics 
is Christian, their surname is Arian, Montanist, 
Manichean, Calvinist; if they are everywhere, they are 
the same nowhere. And the insurmountable obstacle 
to their pretensions to Catholicity 1s that their religion 
does not rest upon unity, and that their principle of 
individualism is the exact contrary to the intention 
of Jesus. 

Doubtless, by an unavoidable inconsistency, scarcely 
had they broken away from Catholic unity on the plea 
of freedom of investigation than their leaders tried to 
reconstruct the new society in their own interests. 
Calvin certainly meant to found a religion of 
authority. But, besides the fact that authority, with 
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them, contradicts the essential principle of their 
religion—since the infallibility of private judgment 
authorizes every caprice of opinion—their authority 
has proved powerless to preserve unity among them, 
whether doctrinal, liturgical, or disciplinary. And so 
they go from rationalism to illuminism, from con- 
servative orthodoxy to the most destructive liberalism. 
It is chaos, and fatal chaos. 

Whatever may be the personal virtue of their 
members, and of this God is sole Judge, their church ıs 
lacking in holiness as Jesus understood it, since their 
initial doctrine (though doubtless they often abandon 
it in practice) denies both free will— which 1s the 
source of all merit—and also the moral value of purely 
human good works. Why command such works to be 
performed if they are of no use? And why assert that 
their doctrine perfects conscience, when it destroys it? 
Moreover, the Sacraments, intended by Jesus to bestow 
graces, tend to become ın their hands, even when they 
preserve them, little but empty ceremonies, at most 
acting as a stimulus to faith, but ın no wise having any 
intrinsic efficacy. 

They are forced to acknowledge that the Church 
must descend from the Apostles, and, in order to make 
out that their origin is legitimate, they assert their 
anxiety to return to the Church of the first centuries 
which has been corrupted by the ages that followed. 
But, to begin with, they are not really anxious about 
this, and then, this alleged corruption 1s a myth. 
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62. There remains the Church which retains the 
name of Catholic—a name that was always hers. 
Truly Catholic, she forced herself upon the world as a 
conqueror, and, weak though she appeared in every 
way, triumphed over the all-powerful and prevailing 
paganism by the miracles of her Apostles, the authority 
of her Doctors, and the still more powerful voice of her 
millions of Martyrs. After twenty centuries she still 
remains the_universal-- Tand identical. Church, not a 
héterogeneous cluster of units, but an organized body, 
inspired by. one soul, obeying. one mind, Catholic 
becadse One. When we go down into the catacombs, 
wlien we enter ancient churches with a thousand years 
of existence behind them, we are in our own home: 
others are not. What St. Paul said, and St. Atha- 
nasius and St. Augustine and St. Bernard and Bossuet, 
we too think and say ; we speak the same language. 

That Catholic holiness should have been tarnished 
by crimes 1s a human misery which Jesus foresaw. 
And yet the Church has remained holy, because even 
in the worst epochs she has never ceased to preach 
holiness, to supply the means with which to-preserve 
it, and to furnish examples of it. She is holy because 
the sap of God visibly nourishes her, causing her to 
produce fruits which could never be produced by mere 
human virtue. 

Jesus told His disciples: “I will not leave you 
orphans: I will come to you.” And a thousand time: 
He has come back to His Church, manifesting His 
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presence by wonders that have prevented the world 
from forgetting Him, have introduced the supernatural 
into history, and over and over again have renewed 
the proofs on which the Divinity of His Church and of 
His Gospel rests. 

And if our Church has remained One, Catholic, and 

Holy, it 1s because she has never ceased to be Apos- 
tolic. It 1s because she has never broken away from 
the Rock on which she was built, but has ever 
repeated: “ Where Peter is, there 1s the Church.” 
. Let heresy boast if it likes to have done better than 
Jesus. It has-done differently. But, because she has 
never dreamed of doing anything different from what 
Jesus did, the Catholic Church has remained the 
Christian Church, and the Christian Faith is only to 
be found 1n its integrity in the Catholic Church. 


(11) THE SACRAMENTS 


63. When He commanded His Apostles to teach 
and to baptize Jesus entrusted them with a double 
ministry—that of instructing I men by means of words, 
and that of sanctifying souls by administering the 
Sacraments.. s.. 

It 15 a universal- custom-to-.confer the honours of 
membership by investiture, a symbolic and. visible 
ceremony which. tells the new member that he is 
admitted and plainly sets forth the fact of his admis- 
sion in the eyes of the society. No political or religious 
society has ever existed without sacramental rites. In 
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founding a religious society, Jesus then naturally gave 
it Sacraments, the more so as the Mosaic Law pos- 
sessed them. 

64. By sacrament We understand an outward sign, 
that is to say, a symbolic site, which effects w. what it ex- 
presses, In order that a sacrament may effect what it 
expresses, he who has instituted it must have possessed 
the right to endow it with this efficacy. A prince can 
decide that certain insignia shall confer certain 
privileges. But God alone can decide that the 
fulfilment of a certain rite shall have the virtue of 
sanctifying, of pouring sanctifying grace into a soul. 
This is why a religious Sacrament will have no 
efficacy unless it has been instituted by God, who alone 
can dispense grace. _ 

65. From the fact that the Church, from the very 
time of her formation, has been in possession of rites 
which she declared efficacious, it f that these 
rites must have been nstituted by Jesus. Had they 
been the inventions of a man, even of an Apostle, they 
would not have been efficacious. At most they would 
have been that which the sacraments of the Ancient 
Law or the baptism of St. John the Baptist were: 
pious ceremonies, awakening consciences, exciting acts 
of faith and contrition, and thus indirectly drawing 
down grace. Intrinsic power they had none. 

On the contrary, the Christian Sacrament, when it 
meets with a subject qualified to receive it and is con- 
ferred by a duly authorized minister, cannot fail to 
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produce grace in the soul by its own act, although the 

amount of this grace will vary, it ıs true, according to 

the dispositions of the recipient. The Sacrament acts, 
EE carting a 





in these circumstances, either as a moral al cause, a con- 
paan on min fulfilment, Lok’ which God I has as promised to 
and which, “when ed. produces pr md 
physically the great effect of sanctification. 

66. It is not contended that Jesus laid down every 
precise detail of sacramental ritual. He may well 
have left to His Apostles the care of determining both 
the matter of the rite and the formula which completed 
its meaning; but this much is certain, that the 
Apostles, who forbore from doing anything but what 
they had learnt from the Lord, who exercised a 
reciprocal control over doctrines and in doubtful cases 
met together to decide, for example, if the old Hebrew 
rites were to be retained — the Apostles were unan1- 
mous in their employment of new rites, which were 
considered, and stated to be, ‘efficacious. 

They baptized* and they confirmed;f they laid 
their hands on new priests and on bishops;i they 
were faithful first to the breaking of the Eucharistic 
Bread, and, in consequence, to its consecration ;§ they 
pardoned those who confessed their faults ;ll they com- 
manded that if any Christian were sick the. priests of 
the Church were to be called in and were to pray over 

* Acts ii. 38. t Acts Viii. 17. t 2 Tim. i. 6, 

S Acts il. 42. || Acts xix. 18, 
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him and anoint him with oil ;* they called marriage a 
“great sacrament” (or, mystery).t And these were 
not inventions of their own which they propounded for 
men’s acceptance. They called themselves the simple 
“ambassadors of Christ,’{ the ministers and dis- 
pensers of His Sacraments. § 

Moreover, the Gospels had shown Jesus instituting 
Baptism, Penance, and the Eucharist, promising the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on those who should believe 
in Him, choosing ministers and priests to whom He 
gave the mission and the power of perpetuating the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. The disciples whom He sent to 
preach in Galilee anointed the sick with orl; while His 
presence at the marriage of Cana is a clear indication 
that He desired to sanctify that contract. 

It is true that these indications alone would not 
perhaps suffice to tell us what was the intention of 
Jesus and how we ought to understand it, but the 
action of the infant Church enlightens us on this point. 

67. (1) Baptism. — The idea that man is born 
stained by a fault ıs so deeply rooted in the human 
race that almost all peoples have made use of a rite, 
often an ablution, by which they claimed to purify 
him. A religious offering accompanied by a rite, 
which from the time of Abraham was that of circum- 
cision, regenerated the Hebrew child. But this rite 
possessed no efficacy beyond that which the faith of 


* St. Jumes V. 14. t Eph. V. 32. 
t 2 Cor. V. 20. § 2 Cor. iv. I. 
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those who fulfilled it gave to it. Neither was the 
baptism of St. John the Baptist more efficacious. 
Consequently, St. Paul caused those to be rebaptized 
who had only received the baptism of John. 

The {he Baptism which Jesus ordered to be admuini- 
stered t to all I regenerated t the child by its own power— 
that is to s say, by that of the Holy Spirit—although i m 
the case of the adult it required faith and repentance 
as a condition of its efficacy. It conferred on men, 
together with the life of grace, Divine sonship,* and 
the right to the inheritance of heaven. Of sons of 
Adam it made sons of God, in whom dwelt the Holy 
Spirit and the Holy Trinity. “ We will come to them,” 
Jesus had said, “and will make Our abode with 
them.” Baptism effaced in them original sin, and also 
personal sins and the penalties due to those sins. It 

rendered the baptized Christian capable of receiving 

the other Sacraments ; it incorporated him in the 
Church, and stamped him with an indelible mark or 
character. 

In consequence, the baptized Christian undertook to 
preserve Baptismal Grace and to, live. as a_ dutiful 
subject of the Church. A son of God, he ought to be 
brought up as a son of God.t Everything in his life 
ought to be inspired by his Baptism. 


* Si filit Det facti sumus, et Dii facti sumus (St. Augustine, 
In Ps. xlix.). 

+ “ Baptize your little children and bring them up in a good 
discipline and in the practice of the precepts of God” (Const. 
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“I will love him who loves Me,” Jesus had said. 
Now, he who gives his life for his friend loves in a 
superlative degree. Whoever, then, gives his life for 
Jesus will be loved by Him, justified by Him. Had 
such a one received no other Baptism, his own blood 
would baptize him. 

A good will, an upright heart, these are what Jesus 
appreciates the most. And thus souls of good will, 
scrupulous in carrying out, so far as they know it, the 
will of God, but what is termed “invincibly ignorant ”* 
of Jesus and the Gospel, can also be regenerated. God 
grants them justification in consideration of their 
good will, which contains the implicit desire of 
Baptism. 

68. (2) Confirmation. — Jesus had told His Apostles 
that they would only be fitted to carry out their 
mission after they had been confirmed by the Holy 
Spirit and had been endowed by Him with under- 
standing of all truth, and with strength to sustain 
them ın the struggle whose difficulties and changes of 
fortune He foretold to them. 

We, no less than the Apostles, need that the Holy 
Spirit should confirm the work begun in us by 


Apost., lib, vi., cap. xv. This collection, parts of Which date 
from the end of the first century, belongs, as a whole, to the 
fifth). 

* “ Invincible ignorance is that which could not be overcome 
by reasonable diligence, such as a prudent person Would use 
in a matter of moment” (“Simple Cyclopzdia for Catholics,” 
published by the Catholic Truth Society). 
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Baptism; and what Pentecost produced in them to an 
extraordinary degree the Holy Ghost should produce 
in every Christian. 

Jesus must have instructed His Apostles to call 
down upon every baptized Christian this Spirit of 
Truth, who will remain in us. The proof that He did 
so is that they called upon Him and He came, 
conferring on him who was confirmed the seven 
mysterious gifts which Isaias had seen resting upon 
the Messiah*—Divine gifts that render the recipient 
capable of understanding the things of salvation and 
the truths of faith, which sustain him in temptations, 
trials, and martyrdom, and enable him to love God 
with filial affection and to fear His justice. 

The NE grace ofi Confirmation remains in the soul, 
constituting a permanent, title to the aid of the. Holy 
Ghost during the whole .of.a man’s life, and this grace 
it is that will perfect in heaven the work of sanctifica- 
tion begun on earth. It makes soldiers of us; it arms 
for battle. “ When you are filled with the power of the 
Holy Ghost,” Jesus had said, “ you shall be witnesses 
unto Me in Jerusalem, and in Judea, and even to the 
uttermost part of the earth.” Only the successors of 
the Apostles, the Bishops, have the privilege of con- 


* “And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him: the 
spirit of wisdom, and of understanding, the spirit of counsel, 
and of fortitude, the spirit of knowledge, and of godliness. 
And He shall be filled with the spirit of the fear of the Lord * 
(Isa, xi. 2, 3). 
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firming, and they are the customary ministers of this 
Sacrament. 

60. (3) Lhe Eucharist.—(a) Lhe Holy Sacrifice. 
All peoples have offered sacrifices and have regarded 
sacrifice as the central act of religion. By the offering 
of a created thing to God in acknowledgment of His 
sovereign dominion over all, by the sacrifice of this 
thing which man substitutes for himself and the 
destruction of which takes the place of, and symbolizes, 
his own, he intends to make an act of adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition, and propitiation. The living 
being is killed, or the object burnt; or the liquid 
poured out. It is sacrificed in the hope that, in con- 
sideration of this sacrifice, God will listen, grant, and 
pardon. 

Far from blaming this custom, God consecrated it 
by commanding His people to offer Him sacrifices. 
But, in laying this duty upon them, He gave them to 
understand that these sacrifices were prophetic of 
another, which would be holy both on account of the 
merit of the Victim offered and of the Priest who would 
offer it. This sacrifice was the Sacrifice of the Cross 
which Jesus, the Eternal High-Priest, offered once for 
all for the salvation of the world. 

But the religion founded by Jesus would have been 
inferior in this respect to that of the past if it had 
possessed no sacrifices, and if its faithful had not been 


able—they too—to offer a sacrifice. They can do so. 
Their sacrifice ıs that of the Mass. 
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In his detestation of the sacrifice which he had 
celebrated during fifteen years, Luther declared that 
the Devil in person had appeared to him in order to 
acquaint him with its falseness. A better Master, 
Jesus, taught us the truth about it when He told His 
Apostles these two things: firstly, that the Bread and 
the Wine which He was holding in His hands were 
His Body and His Blood—not a metaphorical Body, 
but That which was about to be given for them; and 
secondly, that what He had just done they were to 
continue to do for a commemoration of Him. 

70. The Apostles understood and carried out this 
command. The Acts tell us that the disciples were 
persevering in the breaking of bread. And the whole 
of tradition and all Liturgies have recognized in the 
Mass a true sacrifice. 

A true sacrifice, not only because it commemorates 
in a symbolical manner the Sacrifice of the Cross, but 
because, ın a true sense, it puts to death a Victim. Not 
that the words of consecration reduce the risen and 
immortal Jesus to the state of a dead body, but 
because, in virtue of the sacramental words, Jesus 
descends upon the altar, no longer in His glorifed and 
heavenly State» nor,even_in the state normal to His 
human nature, but in the state of a Victim, of F ood, 
deprived of the use of His senses and of the appear- 
ance’ of human. life. This state of diminution and 
deprivation to which He submits Himself is a mystical 
and mysterious death, which suffices to give the act 
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that causes it the right to be called a sacrifice.* This 
" Lamb as it were slain ” that St. John saw (Apoc. v. 6) 
is the Eucharistic Jesus. 

The principal _ Minister of this Sacrifice is Aes us 
Himself, the one High-Priest of the New Covenant. 
The human priest ıs only a secondary minister. And 
the efficacy of this sacrifice is infinite, although how 
God chooses to apply it remains the secret of His 
mercy. 

71. (0) Lhe Blessed Sacrament. There remains, of 
the Holy Sacrifice, the Sacred Host, and It remains in 
order that It may be our Food. Of every victim 
sacrificed, it was customary to receive and feed upon 
a part. Jesus wishes us to do the same with the 
Eucharistic Victim. 

Jesus taught His Apostles to speak clearly, to say : 
“This is; this 1s not.” Now, He did not say: " This 
is a symbol of My Body," or " This contains My 
Body,” but: “ THIS Is My Bopy.” And those who 
heard Him said: “Behold, now Thou speakest plainly, 
and speakest no proverb.” They took literally what 
could not have been taken otherwise. Jesus did not 
remove the misunderstanding, though He foresaw the 
consequences. He did not put an end to it at its 
source, as He ought to have done in common honesty. 
And He did not put an end to ıt, because ıt was nota 
misunderstanding. 


* This explanation is only one of the theories suggested by: 
theologians. Cardinal Franzelin, among other authorities, is ` 
in its favour. 
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72. The Sacred Host does not contain Jesus; It ås. 
Jesus. Jesus says so; but He offers no explanation. 
It is for us to philosophize as much as we like ın order 
to understand what transubstantiation is; it is for us 
to understand that Jesus is present in the Eucharist as 
substance and after the mode of substance; it is for us 
to theorize on the separability of substance and 
accidents. “ THIS IS My Bobv.: THIS IS My BLOOD !” 
This it ıs that remains beyond dispute. This it is 
that was said by a God who knows both what He can 
do and how He can do it. 

“Ah, how happy I should be,” wrote Luther, "if 
someone could convince me that ın the Eucharist there 
is nothing but bread and wine! How often have I not 
gone over this question! But I feel myself caught. 
There is no way out of it. The Gospel text is too 
clear.”*. "These four words: ‘THIS IS My Bopy,’ 
flash like the lightning,” confessed Melancthon, “ and 
the dazzled mind can find nothing to oppose to 
them.” t 

73. At the Last Supper the Apostles the better 
understood the reality of the Real Presence because 
their Master, perhaps, explained Himself more fully 
than the brief account of the Evangelists might lead 
us to suppose; and also because, three years before, 
when speaking in the synagogue of Capharnaum, 
Jesus had announced that He would one day give 

* Epist. ad Argentinenses. 


+ De Verttate Corporis et Sanguinis Chrisli. 
IO 
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them His Flesh to eat, His Blood to drink. There had 
been an outcry. Many had said: “ This saying 1s 


hard, and who can hear it?” But far from reassuring 
His audience, as He always hastened to do when they 
had misunderstood Him, Jesus repeated still more 


forcibly : “ Amen, amen, I say unto you: Except you 
eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, 
you shall not have life in you. Your fathers did eat 
manna in the desert. The new manna will be My 
Flesh and My Blood. I am the bread of life, I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven. If any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and the 
bread that I will give, ıs My Flesh for the life of the 
world. He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My 
Blood, hath everlasting life: and I will raise him up in 
the last day.” 

These repeated aflirmations did but make the 
enigma more obscure. Repulsed by what seemed so 
highly improbable, many of His disciples abandoned 
Jesus. Without calling them back to Him, without 
any trace of disturbance, Jesus said to the Apostles : 
“ And you, will you also go away ?” “ To whom shall 
we go?” they answered wisely. “ Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 

Then, the Apostles had hoped without understand- 
ing. Now, they understood and they believed. 

74. It is clear, then, that Jesus.not only. instituted 
the he Eucharist.as. a ET PA but -intended it to.be a 


Sacrament. The material consumption. of .the.Sacred. 
; TRO NT 
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Host symbolizes the EE i ood which fortifies 
our our souls 

God might have made of the eating of a certain 
piece of any bread whatever, the sensible sign, the 
Sacrament of our spiritual nourishment. But He 
willed that the matter of the Holy Sacrament should 
be His - Body : and Blood, inseparably. 7 united to His 
‘Soul’ and | His I “Divinity. 

— And what is done by a Communion 1s like, yet 
unlike, what is done by every act of nourishment: 
Jesus 1s not absorbed into us, but we are absorbed into 
Jesus: A moral assimilation, resulting from His rapid 
passage, but a real assimilation, whose intimacy no 
earthly union can express. We live, after having com- 
municated, but we no longer live alone; Jesus Christ 
lives 1n us. 

It is because our soul has need of being thus divinely 
strengthened that Jesus has commanded us to receive 
Him. Doubtless, the Church only strictly orders us to 
do so once a year. This is the utmost limit of her 
concessions, but it is the intention of Jesus that we 
should frequently nourish ourselves with the Eucharist, 
and it is not without reason that He has compared 
Himself to the manna which was eaten every day. 

He who understands what the Holy Sacrifice is 
understands too that a Mass has not been absolutely 
and entirely heard unless one has communicated at it, 
since, in every sacrifice, it is necessary to partake of 
the victim offered. He understands, too, that it is 
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during the course of the Mass that one ought to com- 
municate.* 

It was from Jesus Himself that St. Paul learnt what 
had taken place at the Last Supper. The other 
Apostles had also told him. St. Paul directed the 
Corinthians not to communicate without first having 
examined and purified their consciences. “ Let a man 
prove himself,” he wrote, “for whosoever shall eat this 
bread, or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the Body and of the Blood of the 
Lord.” 

Like all nourishment, this Food develops life, but 


~r å 


this-assumes that life exists. That is why we should 
be in 'a state of grace to receive It, and we receive It to 
enable us to keep Im this state of grace. 

75. (4) Penance.—St. John the Baptist had oreached 
penance to the Jews, and Jesus had opened His 


* [It has been suggested that this paragraph needs a note of 
explanation. It is clear that to “hear”? or "go to” Mass 
involves more than mere physical presence. I must to a 
sufficient extent identify myself with what is happening. That 
is, I must join my will to Christ’s, who is offering Himself to 
God. This identification of wills already implies a measure of 
communion—a Communion which is spiritual, yet sufficient, if 
I cannot receive Christ actually under the sacramental veil. 
But it is also clear that as the Mass is not only a spiritual, 
invisible oblation, but has a material coefficient, it is more 
according to the ideal behaviour that a man should actually 
communicate, and not merely allow the priest to represent 
him, It remains that at High Masses .I usually cannot, and 
on Good Friday at any rate, I may not, receive Christ other- 
wise than spiritually alone. | 
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preaching by calling on men to “ Repent, and believe 
the Gospel.” Our Lord often reverted to this necessity 


for penance. 

However well armed by the Sacraments and by 
grace, man may. sin—that is to say, transgress of his — 
‘own free will the Law of God. In this case, 1f the _ 
transgression is grave, God-withdraws- from- the ‘soul .. 
sanctifying grace, and withdraws.. Himself: from..it... 
By an act of perfect contrition, of perfect love, man 
could formerly regain the grace of God. He had only 
this means of regaining it. Jesus has given him 
another which possesses this double advantage: 
firstly, that pardon is. granted in response.to an act of 
simple aftrztzon (that is, sorrow for sin caused by fear 
of God); and secondly, that it is accompanied by_a 
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sensible sign, a visible guarantee of a pardon which, 
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without this expedient, must always have remained 
doubtful. 

76. God alone can remit wrongs done to God. 
Consequently, when Jesus forgave sins, those who did- 


not believe Him to be God were rightly indignant. 
The Apostles and the Church could have prayed to 
God for forgiveness; they could not have declared that 
they themselves forgave unless Jesus had left them the 


power to do so. 
That He committed it to them is authentic. One 


day He said to Peter: “I will give to thee the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven: 
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and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall-be 
loosed also in heaven.” After His resurrection, com- 
pleting His promise, He came near to the Apostles, 
breathed on them, and said: “ As the Father hath sent 
Me, I also send you. Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them: and whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained.” 

They were invested with the power to pardon. " He 
hath given to us,” St. Paul- was to say later, “the 
ministry of reconciliation. He hath placed in us the 
word of reconciliation.”* 

77. An exclusive gift, otherwise the words of our 
Lord would be vain; a gift which threw on the 
Apostles the onus of judging what was to be pardoned 
or not. Jesus made them judges of consciences. He 
referred the matter to them, at the same time recom- 
mending them to be merciful judges. It was not seven 
times but always that they were to forgive. Finally, 
this was a power which it would be impossible to wield 
unless consciences were to reveal themselves to their 
judges, unless they confessed their faults. Hence those 
essential elements of the Sacrament instituted by 
Jesus : repentance, and good resolution, without which 
repentance cannot. be sincere }. confession, by which the 
state of conscience is made. known; and the pardon 
pronounced by the priest, granted, not in the form of a 
prayer, but by-a formal decree. . a 


* 2 Cor. V. 18, IQ. 
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78. Precisely because confession is of all religious 
acts the one most dreaded, 1t seems improbable that it 
should have been imposed by the Church and have 
become a universal custom without arousing opposi- 
tion which would have created schisms and left traces 
of its strength. But there is no historic trace extant of 
such schisms and of such resistance. On the contrary, 
an opinion that gave great scandal ın A.D. 813 was that 
the fact of repentance excused men from confession, 
and that it was enough to confess one's sins to God. 
Wyclif, who revived this opinion in the fifteenth 
century, was condemned at the Council of Constance 
(1415) as an innovator. Let each weigh the words of 
Jesus carefully. Since the priest is to judge the sin, he 


must also know it. Now, it is only by.the confession: of-~ - 


the sinner that the priest. can investigate a case of 
which only DE sinner.possesses the brief. 

70. (5) Extreme Unction.—The dying Christian 1s 
normally to receive three Sacraments.: Penance, which 
will restore him to a state of grace if he is not in it, 
and enrich him with further grace if he js; the Holy . 
Eucharist, the Viaticum, or Provision for the last 
journey; and Extreme Unction. 

Extreme Unction has a twofold e effect: it saves a 
man from death if suth is God's wi will, : or or it helps him to 
die.well. Even when he has received absolution there 
remain debts to be settled, faults and errors to be 
repaired, the power of the Devil to be destroyed, the 
soul to be reassured and strengthened while awaiting 
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Judgment. Extreme Unction produces these merciful 
effects. . . 

That it does So is because the power was given it by 
Jesus when He instituted this Sacrament. When did 
He institute it? We do not know. Only we possess 
two texts, one of which tells us how Jesus commanded 
His disciples to anoint the sick with oil. They did so, 
says St. Mark, and many were healed. This rite was 
not Extreme Unction; it was only the forerunner of it. 
St. James, however, describes this Sacrament for us 
with absolute precision: “Is any man sick among 
you?” he writes, “ Let him bring ın the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick man: and the Lord shall raise 
him up: and if he be ın sins, they shall be forgiven 
him” (St. James v. 14, 15). 

The Apostle is not here indicating a personal 
method of his own. He is recalling a well-known 
obligation, and he attributes to this Sacrament an 
efficacy which it could only possess from the institution 
of Jesus. Our Lord must therefore, in some way or 
other, have inculcated this practice, and guaranteed its 
efficacy. 

80. (6) O7ders.— Every religion has priests or 
ministers of its worship. The Old Law possessed a 
priesthood which a solemn act of consecration had 
separated from the rest of the people and endowed 
with a sacred commission. Jesus, too, it would seem, 
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must require a priesthood, to adore, pray, and offer 
sacrifice in the name of all. And therefore He founded 
one, and the priesthood founded by Him was as far 
superior to the old one as the New Covenant was to 
the First. Moreover, precisely because He was going 
to demand of His priests superhuman virtues, because 
He was sending them forth as lambs ın the midst of 
wolves, He must certainly have promised them graces 
proportionate to these duties, Iheirministerial power 
Must be conferred by an outward and sensible sign. 
_ Ordination must separate: and-consecrate them,-trans- 
form their souls, and.give them a-share 1n the. Priest- 
hood of. Jesus. 

Commanded to do so by Jesus Himself, the Apostles 
had evidently the power, as it was their duty, to choose 
successors. They used this power for the first time 
when they chose Matthias to take the place of Judas. 
They prayed and laid their hands upon him. This 
essential ceremony constitutes the Sacrament of Order, 
which the Church has brought to its actual form by 
Successive improvements. As they desired to be free 
themselves for prayer and preaching, and to have 
ministers more fitted to rule over the Greek converts, 
the Apostles founded the Order of the Diaconate,* and 

* After the tonsure and the clothing in clerical dress, clerks 
(ecclesiastical students) approach the altar by four Orders, 
called Minor: i.e., Porter, Reader, Exorcist, Acolyte. The 
Subdiaconate, the Diaconate, the Priesthood, and the Episco- 
pate are Major Orders. These Orders are already mentioned in 


the letters of Pope Cornelius (A.D. 251-253) to Fabius, Bishop of 
- Antioch in A.D. 251 (see Denzinger, Enchiridion, n. 45). 
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consecrated Stephen and six others selected by their 
fellow Christians. St. Paul admonished the Bishops 
whom he had consecrated not to forget the graces 
which they had received by the imposition of hands. 

81. (7) Marriage. — Marriage is not a contract 
whose conditions depend on the caprice of the con- 
tracting parties. .It 15 a.union which one is free to 
contract or not, but which, 1f. contracted, must be 
contracted in accordance with the will of God. From 
this union results a society whose end has been fixed 
by God—:.e., the gradual perfection of its members 
and the propagation of the human race. Because the 
question was important, God placed ın the foreground 
of the events in His history which He revealed to man 
the foundation of the first conjugal society. And, in 
order'that we might not be tempted to look upon the 
account in Genesis as an unimportant legend, Jesus 
recalled it one day, and expressly told the Pharisees : 
“Have you not read in the Scriptures that He who 
made man from the beginning made them male and 
female, and commanded them to make not two, but 
one flesh? What therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 

God's first plan, which had been perverted by 
human passion, was re-established by Jesus» who 
restgred | the conjugal partnership. to. what God had 
made 1t: the indissoluble union of two beings. In 
condemning divorce, tolerated by Moses for the sake 
of the hardness of their hearts, He declared positively : 
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“Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her. And if the 
wife shall put away her husband, and be married to 
another, she committeth adultery ” (St. Mark x. 11, 12). 
This declaration admits of no rejoinder, and~no 
human legislation can make lawful what -Jesus has 
pronounced to be unlawful. 

82. Our Lord went further still He made the 
contract by which the conjugal state is entered a 
Sacrament. The conjugal union which from its Divine 
institution was already sacred,* He rendered sanctify- 
ing. St. Paul makes us understand this when, after 
having explained to the Ephesians the nature of 
marriage and its model, which ıs the union of Christ 
and the Church, he adds: “ This is a great sacrament 
(or mystery): but I speak in view of Christ and the 
Church” (Eph. v. 32).t Outside the Church, as a 
matter of fact, marriage remains what it was before: a 
sacred and indissoluble tie, but a tie which has not 
been transformed into a Sacrament productive of 
sanctifying grace, and a union which ıs not modelled 
upon that of Christ and the Church. It ıs in the 
Church, and when contracted by the faithful, that 1t 
receives this new character. 

83. The contracting parties themselves. are . the 
ministers "s of this Sacrament, ms not the priest, who 1s 
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-™ ninger IS by essence, pa aniic pe of itself, a sacred 
thing” (Leo XIII., Arcanum divine sapientiæ). 
t See also Rom. vii. 3; I Cor. vil, 10, 11; Eph. V. 22-32. 
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simply a witness of the contract, though a witness 
whose presence (when it is possible to have it) is a 
necessary condition of the validity of the contract. 
What t constitutes — the Sacrament, _then, . is not the 
Nuptial Blessing, but the mutual I engagement of the 
contracting. parties.. 

The Sacrament is not something added to the 
contract. It zs the contract, or, rather, it is the union 
born of the contract. So much 1s this the case that a 
Christian cannot contract a lawful marriage which 1s 
not a Sacrament. His or-her marriage will be a. 
Sacrament, or it will be no marriage. That of the 
pagan, on the contrary, is a marriage, although it ıs 


not a Sacrament. 


CONCLUSION 


84. THE words of Jesus, remembered and collected by 
the Apostles, remained the one subject of their teach- 
ing. It would be easy to place by the side of every 
development set down in the Apostolic Epistles a text 


from the Gospels containing words of our Lord of 
which that development ıs a paraphrase. The Apostles 


insisted, moreover, and St. Paul more strongly than any 
other, on the fact that they were speaking in the Name 
of the Lord, that they were repeating what He had 
said, that they were asserting nothing on their own 
authority: “ Not I, but the Lord commandeth.... I 
give counsel, and in this I think I have the Spirit of 


God.” 
Just as they repeated His teaching, they carried out 


His orders. On the very morrow of His death, the 
Church was already in existence, living with the life 
which He had given her. “Then I persecuted the 


Church of God,” confessed St. Paul. “ Then ”—that is 
to say, during the two or three years which followed 


the departure of Jesus. 
Confirmed in the Upper Room at Jerusalem, the 


Church existed. And she exists still. Jesus said to 
His Apostles: “One is your Master, Christ.” He 


remains ours, and it is that He may be still more abso- 
157 
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lutely our Master that we have tried to draw near to 
Him, to get quite close and listen to Him, to gather 
from His own lips those affirmations which must 


remain for us intangible truths. 


Yes, Master, I believe all that You have said. I 
believe, but, like the father of the boy who was pos- 
sessed, I pray to You to aid* my insufficient faith. 
Lord, I believe; help my unbelief! Credo, sed adjuva 
incredulitatem meam ! 


` Printed in England 


